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PREFACE 



The 1967-68 Dramatics Enrichment Project was, on the surface, no more 
than the application of two old and wide 5 y-used teaching devices applied 
to subject matter content rarely considered in secondary school curriculums 
The uniqueness and value of the Project lay in the combination of the 
. devices with the curriculum content and the insights into curriculum 
development which their union afforded, 
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First of all, school use of community resources to supplement and to 
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implement curriculums is scarcely a freshly-revived idea. Secondly, quick 
glances into any series of high school literature textbooks and curriculum 
guides reveal the universal subscription to some notion that drama 
as a part of the English language heritage has a rightful place in the 
school curriculum. What we rarely see is evidence that curriculum 
developers believe "Drama as Theatre" (as opposed to "Drama as Literature") 
deserves equal time in pupil and teacher observation and study. 

Orchestrating the teaching devices with subject matter in the 
Project made possible an extension of English classrooms into -the 
community (in this case the **coramunity" is represented by a professional 
theatre) and the projection of theatre/drama into the classroom. More 
important, the Project gave the Evaluation Team insights to two 
important questions: 1 ) What is the nature of enrichment in the 

Humanities? and 2 ) What do theatrical experiences have to do with the 
non-cognitive development among secondary pupils? 
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Befor© aiscussing either question ana exposing the insights afforded the 
Evaluation Team, one must clearly understand that the Project was not a 
"crash** program of instruction® The framers held no vision of **mass** 
acculturation® The size and shape of the theatre (Actors Theatre of 
Louisville) militated against any move toward large-group viewing® 

Neither did the framers seek to *'middle-classize** students® However, 
critics may interpret the content of the plays selected in ways to 
support the charge® Even so, responses largely invalidate that 
particular charge® Basically, the inquiry found its footing in the 
film belief that the irreducible essence of enrichment in the 
Humanities may be fruitfully explored and that the irreducible essence 
of drama lies somewhere in the interabtxon among the play*s message, 
the actor, and the spectator® The essence of **Drama as Literature** 
is the relationship between the play* s message and the spectator® 

The essence of **Drama as Theatre** survives only in the interaction 
between the actor and the spectator— all else being **trappings®'* The 
one affords the [spectator an ** internalized productions *' the other provides 
a backdrop against which the spectator tests his **intemal production,** 

t 

re-shapes his attitudes, and re-forms his values® 

Enrichment is not property belonging to subject matter content; neither 
may we ascribe it to an activity® Enrichment comes only as a by-product 
of pupil interaction with his environment® Only as the interactive 
process opens up newer and broadening horizons - deeper and more meaningful 
understanding of the ‘'nature of things'* and the "way the world goes" - |nrich«=» 
ment motivates? it extends personal lives® 
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In school curriculums we might view the provisions for enrichment in terms 
of accelerating the pace or tempo at which we teaoh, therby saving time 
for the infusion of more difficult material at a later date* Then too, 
we irj.ght consider enrichment as simply adding fore content of the same 
kind to school offerings at some point in our instruction to underscore 
our teaching and "clinch ideas." A third possibility lies in our inserting 
content normally envisioned as appropriate for older students into 
currlculums for younger pupils. The Elvaluatlng Team sought its own 
meaning of "enrlchuent" and the nature of "enrichment" in the Humanities. 
That is what this Report is particularly about. 

Acceleration . A review of the literature reveals two possibilities 
for acceleratir^ pupils as a method of "enriching" their currlculums s 
1 ) by moving through normal, sequenced content at a rapid pace (for 
example, conpletlng four years of high school English in three to three and 
one half years without omitting any content )s and 2) by "skipping" portions 
of sequenced content and thereby moving at earlier chronological ages 
into more difficult levels of learning. Both possibilities find support 
for their efficaqy in quasl»experimental science » and mathematics » related 
curriculum studies of "bright" students. 

The Evaluation Team rejects "acceleration" as a way to enrich humanities 
offerings. First of aU, not all students are classified as "bright." 

The range of abilities in schools extends from the duU»normal to the 
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extremely-gifted, and the Team wishes to think of appropriate provisions 
for the full range. Even if the range were narrowed, it seems ridiculous 
that a study of ”Drama as Literature,'^ which embraces the reading of 
an acceptable play at a faster-than-normal pace just to cover 
remaining portions of course content at an equally rapid pace, leaves no 
provisions for "depth study. Acceleration in the Humanities presupposes 
the existence of well-ordered and fixed content which pupils must 
"cover." And •'coverage*' does not meet the criteria of "depth" and 
"breadth." If students are to experience meaningful humanistic study 
no matter what their ability level, that study must proceed at a pace 
which allows pupils time to order their initial experiences into 
^mtaxic modes of thought. For students to understand fully the 
essences of "Drama as Literature" and "Drama as Theatre," an accelerated 
pace leaves little time for required interaction with the play’s 
message and/or the actor’s interpretation of his role. Theatrical 
experiences must be savored, .reflected upon, and articulated. 

More of ' the same . The range of materials and experiences available 
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for study of "Drama as Literature/Theatre* is wide. To follow a 
tragedy with a tragedy by yet another tragedy, no matter how important the 
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concepts a teacher wishes to "clinch," does not reveal the possibilities 
which drama and theatre hold for students. The best dramatic fare moves 
back and forth across the range of possibility - from classical form to 
the contemporary, from tragedy to comedy, from farce to musical comedy. 
These categories themselves reveal the difficulty of describing the 
available possibilities.) The only restrictions upon content selection 
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(i.e. the plays we chose for study in secondary schools) should derive from 
applications of criteria based on 1) appropriateness (even this criterion 
pales when we are honest with ourselves), 2) human frailties (the size and 
backgrounds of available casting and directing), 3) costs, and 4) recency 
of opportunity to see another production of the play. 

This is not to say that a classical portrayal of Othello juxtaposed with 
an avant garde production has no merit. But when operating within a 
limited budget, we naturally must question the wisdom of selecting plays 
which duplicate other productions available for school use. The Team 
endorses provisions which allow for a broad spectrum of experiences and 
exposures. 

Placing more difficult material at lower grade levels . Deciding 
what to teach (just like deciding what to produce in the theatre) poses 
an issue strongly argued in American education and theatre today. The 
Evaluation Team is aware of the deliberations which favored some selections 
over others, some productions over others, and some content as opposed to 
other content. The Team argues that deciding what is appropriate dramatic/ 
thea\M*ical fare for tenth- eleventh- and/or twelfth-grade students is not 
a clear-cut matter; even after three years’ experience with that kind of 
decision making. Although we have some rationally arrived at beliefs, we do 
not know if high school students can face, study, and understand intellectually 
and honestly what we ordinarily reserve for adults only. Unfortunately 
we did entertain in the process questions related to the ’’morality” of some 
selections; but the answers to those questions lie in determining ”whose 
morals” and ”whose standards” shall prevail in the decision-making. We 
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bog down between the ’tis«ing and the 'taint-ing*, and the abrasiveness 
in moments of decision-making lead to mistrust and shouts of derision - 
each side to the other. 
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Either we reduce our play-going fare to the maudlin, superficial, and 
a meaningless or we seek justification in terms of integrative potential of 
a play*s message with already existing and accepted history, social science 
or literature curriculum content, ignoring the brutish fact that ^Drama 
as Literature^ and "Drama as Theatre" have values in their own right and 
deserve study as a means of man’s knowing and ordering his universe just 
as music and art are valuable and worthwhile in and of themselves. 

Sometimes we are afraid that students will not make the "right" choices in 
life. And we act as if there exists an index or taxonomy of what choices 
people ought to make. What we fail to realize is that students make better 
choices when they have data sufficient to assist in arriving at a decision. 
It takes more than data, however, for students to choose wisely. They 
must have some framework upon which to develop their own criteria for 
judging "correctness" and- "appropriateness" for the time. 

Because acceleration, more-of-the-same, and reshuffling content are 
misleading guides for assessing "enrichment," the Evaluation Team sought 
a meaning of student enrichment beyond the classical definitions. The 
Team wished to explore enrienment in the Humanities as a measure of 
student /teacher involvement with ideas, theatrical criticism, and changes 



in values and attitudes. 
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Bat we may not discuss enrichment of school currlculioms without expressing 
some concern for the teacher* s role* The teacher provides the climate for 
effective learning In the classroom* Appropriately , the climate arouses 
pupils to active participation and motivates them toward their own goal 
attainment j The teacher provides for effective learning not only through 
what ho does in the teaching act but also (we suspect equally as well) hy 
what ho is and seeks to become* When a teacher finds his own self- 
understanding and increases his own content mastery, skills, and apprecia- 
tions, ho affects student learning in ever-increasing and meaningful ways* 
His Insights into teaching— learning processes, his wise use of resources 
and instructional materials available to him, and his understanding of 
pupil alms, goals, and needs generate student desires for wanting to know, 
to do, and to become* 
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Innovations in Region Ill's Dramatics Enrichment Rrogram (1967-68) led 
to accon^lishmsnt of major educative and research goals* In addition to 
judging the administrative effectiveness of the Program and gathering data 
of various sorts to permit testing of hypotheses about the effect of drama- 
attendance on students, the Evaluation Team discovered additional significant 
areas for meaningful research. These discoveries arose from the innovative 
laboratory situation created for testing of other, m. specific hypotheses. 

The Evaluation Team's discoveries, in part the result of cumulative experience 
in the Enrichment Program, touch on two vital areas to mass education* first 
of all, the research situation generated questions about the nature of 
"enrichment," and, secondly, the situation generated questions about non- 



cognitive learning. More specifically, the Evaluation Team became aware of 
what one member called an "unearned increment," a gain from dramatic experience 
not reflected directly in testing instruments but nevertheless real. If 
typical instrxjments fail to measure such gains, the Evaluation Team 
decided, then the Team must devise new instruments to provide some 
measurement of the increment. Although testing outcomes would necessarily 
lead to highly tentative results, the Team concurred that experimental 
instruments might provide insights sufficient to open avenues to additional 
inquiry. 

During the I967-68 Dramatics Enrichment Program, large numbers of 
high school students from the Region enjoyed occasional theatre experiences. 
They attended at least one of four approved shows at Louisville’s Actors 
Theatre; tickets and transportation when needed were made available through 
Federal funds administered by the Louisville Board of Education. As in 
the past two years, these tickets were distributed on what this Report 
caXls a "random" or "egalitarian" basis. Tickets were pro rated to the 

schools where designated teachers distributed them to students. Beyond 
encouraging teachers to make ticket availability generally known, the 
Evaluation Team attempted no s^jpervision of the random or "democratic" 
distribution. As expected, evidence is that some schools took full ad- 
vantage of the free tickets, and ticket availability served to open 
doors for students to broader cultural experiences. At other schools 
the tickets generated little excitement or interest In attending the plays. 

To the Evaluation Team, the random distribution of tickets implied, though 
necessarily to a limited extent, a method of attempted acculturation. 



Attending plays on an occasional, unsupervised basis permitted some students 
experiences with previously unknown aspects of their culture o Although 
the Evaluation Team is not prepared to make a judgment of what is appropriate 
as opposed to inappropriate theatre response, recurrence of ”bad theatre 
manners*’ at student performances supports the view that mere attendance 
at a play does not assure ”enrichment^ nor •acculturation* ” 

A smaller number of students (this Report refers to them as the Experimental 
Group) attended four productions during the course of the year® Students 
in the ESqperimental Group read the plays before seeing the shows and used 
class time for discussion of the works before and after viewing® The 
teachers, meantime, attended Saturday classes at the University of 
Louisville, engaging in study of the plays and research activities con- 
nected with the Project® From this smaller body of thirty experimental 
student groups and their teachers accrued the chief measurable values of the 
Program. The Evaluation Team speculated that the benefits derived by the 
thirty experimental groups extended;, in varying degrees dependent upon 
individual student readiness, to students from the larger randomly-selected 
group* The Study’s design, however, makes totally problematic any such 
speculation® 

Previous reports of the Project’s accomplishments led to recognition of 
pr ssibilities beyond acculturation® Evaluation Team members, teachers, 
and school officials recognized the possible importance of sn integrated 
dramatics program® The 1 967 - 19^8 Program’s design represented an 
important move toward such integration® 



The Evaluating Team's involvement in the 1967-19^8 Program was greater 
than in previous years. Three Team members, who were also faculty members 
of the University of Louisville, developed the curriculum, determined 
the format, and taught Saturday classes for the secondary English teachers 
of the Experimental Groups. Twenty-nine of the thirty high school teachers 
in the "experimental portion" of this Study, qualified for graduate-level 
study and approved by their boards of education, committed themselves to 
five graduate credit hours of academic work (an English class and a pro- 
fessional education class) as part of the Programo All thirty teachers 
committed themselves to integration of drama in their classrooms and 
collection of data to support the research con^jonent of the Study's 
design. After engaging in on-campus presentations, studying the plays* 
structures and contents, and researching other plays as well, the 
participating teachers of the experimental classroom groups introduced 
the four plays to their classes and attended the productions with their 
students. Follow-up activities included some type of assessment and 
additional cL'^ssroora discussion and presentation. 

University instruction, in addition to providing opportunities for dis- 
cussions of the research in progress, permitted the Evaluation Team to 
eicphasize the distinction between "Drama as Literature" and "Drama as 
Theatre." For most teachers the distinction was new; as English teachers 
th^ had previously concerned themselves almost exclusively with the text. 
Under normal conditions, when no production is available, most teachers 
apparently treat plays allowed in the curriculum exclusively as literature 
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The Evaluation Team believes that significant enrichment for high school 
students occurred as the result of teachers* extended study of these two 
ai^ects of drama and their presentation of similar ideas to their classes. 

For tku.ty teachers and their students, drama ceased to be -reading plays” 
and became a far more active, dynamic process of reading to create the 
individual* s own "interior production," compare it with others* interior 
productions, and, finally, test both against the show as staged by a 
professional director and cast. 

The amplications of the Enrichment Project (by which is now meant the 
Program devolving around thirty teachers and their classes actively engaged 
in studying and reading before viewing plays) are far-reaching. Teacher 
inservice training (requiring study and growth) served as the Program’s 
focus. Teachers took new concepts to a "new" curriculiim in which the 
four plays substituted for other literary content nomally studied during 
the year. 

In a sense, both Actors Theatre of Louisville and the University of Louis- 
ville became extensions of the secondary classroom. The experience of 

I 

seeing a play and the experience of studying it helped teachers shape 
in-class presentations. As a corollary, the secondary classrooms became 
adjuncts to the Theatre and the University. Tlius, all three conponents derived 
benefits! theatre personnel realized a broader sense of responsibility to 
its pi'* ic; the University instructors became more acutely aware of 
secondary school curriculum problems? and teachers gained insight into 
possibilities for teaching not understood or considered before this 
experience. Additionally, high school teachers recognized the problems 
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othsr *tea.ch6rs hav© in adapi/ing conian't to various abiiity groups and 
across differing socio-economic strata. 



The Project operated on the premise that •enrichment" depends upon in- 
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little or no opportunity for ^dividual students to p^ticipate in more 
than a thoughtless way. Since classroom teachers influence , for better or 
for worse, their students* rei^onses to materials, the Evaluato’^s con- 
stantly sought teacher-involvement as a means of securing student-involvement. 
Meantime, teacher acquisition of knowledge and alteration of views will 
doubtless help teachers to approach future plays in future classes with 
greater competence. 



If involvement is the "key" to enrichment in the Humanities, student 
exposure to "more of the same," or "better" or "harder" material does 
not necessarily serve the purpose. Furthermore, enrichment, unless it is 
used merely to mean acceleration or saturation,, implies gains in, areas other 
than the cognitive. Students are properly suspicious when every stage of 
an "enrichment program" concludes with an examination of their retained 
subject matter or infomational content. The Evaluation Team and most of 
the teachers involved came finally to believe that the cognitive and the 
affective domains are demonstrably'’ interrelated; however, demonstra’tion of 

this belief .heretofore xjas limited because most testing devices favored 

» » 

measuring only student capability of content retention, i.e., the cognitive. 



The Evaluation Team sought to develop critical faculties among the teachers 
and students from the EJxperimental Gx’oups, but that goal was by no means the 
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major one* Instead, the Team rimctioned in such a way as to serve a more 
important goal. i*e,, "enrichment" through involvement. Reading a play 
(which comes within the realm of "Drama as Literature") is one kind of 
eiq)erience. Seeing a play (which comes within the realm of "Drama as 
Theatre") is another kind of estperience* In "knowing" a play as Literature/ 
Theatre, one enploys a "critical intelligence" which sets up expectations of 
the production* What appears as a "dead" piece may come alive on stage, 
or what appears ex:citing in reading may be ineffective on stage* Hence, 
student expectations provide additional opportunities for ex:ercise of critical 
judgment and for student involvement* Perhaps most Important here is the 
fact that the "greatness" of the play does not necessarily affect 
enrichment* The uninvolved student may leave a show untouched by the 
experience, or, at best, aware of the story as an aid to understanding the 
text to which he is exposed in the English classroom* The Evaluation 
Team strongly believes that involved students, i*e*, pupils who are aware 
of the text and its problems and the production and its problems, may 
profit from a "bad" production of a "bad" play just as much as from 
a ^*good" production of a "great" pl^* Involvement begins only as students 
learn to apply skills needed for critical evaluation of what they see, 
read, and perceive* 

These ideas clearly militate against the American schools* past Assusptions 
which favor the classics as necessary first approximations to drama* The 
Team concludes that Shakespeare, for example, is not necessarily 
the best "vehicle" for dramatic enrichment. The Evaluation Team denies 
that enrichment means seeing some of the best and appreciating it* 

Adifdtting that acculturation demands student acquaintance with the 
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i^epositories cf the culture's shared traditions and values, the Evalua- 
tion Team repeats its distinction between acculturation and individual 
enrichment. Communities and schools must recognize that distinction and 
chart programs which serve higher-minded purposes. While making these 
pronouncements, the Team recognizes T. S. Eliot's admonition that 
students of literature must be made to learn their Milton whether they 
like it or not, but they must, in the meantime, be permitted to discover 
contemporary poetry and its pleasures for themselves. We do raise the 
possibility of the efficacy of students' knowing Shakespeare and dis- 
covering contemporary drama for themselves elsewhere. 

Cultural historians long ago recognized the Western World's apparent loss 
of "shared traditional values." Educators deplore student failure to 
respond enthusiastically to much of traditional art. The great 
affirmations of many traditional plays strike today's students as con- 
trived or simplistic; meantime, the great negations - daring and thrilling 
a few years ago - seem to them merely pretentious. This is not to say we 
abandon traditional drama; it does say that acquisition of dramatic 
(literary and theatrical) awareness is precursory to the "received 
tradition." 

In the past, we find a tradition which measured "dramatic awareness," 
"dramatic appreciation," and "content retention" as if they were one and 
the same. It does not ner .ssarily follow that low levels of "retained 
content" identify students who are not "aware of drama," It is possible that 
both the high- scoring and the low-scoring students profit significantly 
from a dramatic experience in ways notl assessed by "recall" and recognition" 
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types of tests. But schools, for the most part, continue to reiy 
v^jon input/output as the model for measuring teaching success. The 
Evaluation Team submits that all students, if properly involved, internalize 
elements of theatre which do not necessarily find expression in standard 
test fonnats. If this be so, then such internalization, which is student 
enrichment, goes unmeasured and unassessed, and our accountability, in 
terms of student achievement, remains ruefully remiss. 

The 1967-68 Dramatics Enrichment Program, primarily through its research 
ec»5)onent, led its Evaluators to several types of highly tentative con- 
clusions. Analyses of specific data, gathered from project participants, 
occurs elsewhere, but several conclusions which the data tend to support 
require statement here. 

1. Unlike "acculturation" or "middle-classizing," enrichment depends 
for its existence upon student involvement as totally as possible in the 
dramatic experience. 

2. Enrichment through involvement in a dramatic experience tends 
to esxtend the student’s awareness of his world. The theatre becomes a 
pa3?t of his world, and he sees himself as one of the "theatre-going public?" 
meantime, the problems of other times and places become, in a sense, "his 
reality." 

3. Incoiporation of more of the world into student experience is 
separate from the highly personal, internalized responses to the esxperience, 
which tend to become his value-forming criteria. 

4. fo achieve student involvement requires attention to the affective 
and cognitive domains. It is proper for the student to be "tau^t" but 
not at the expense of personal, non-cognitive possibilities for response 
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to experience. Excessive, Dictatorial direction of study may stifle 
development in the affective; ijindirected study may prevent extension in 
the cognitive to the point that the student is incapable of meaningful 
responses. 



Enrichment may occur regardless of the quality of the product, 
literarily or theatrically. A play about important ideas may be no more 
enriching than one chiefly concerned with theatrical values. 

6. Studentr may go to see "great** plays (the received tradition) as 
a result of achieving "dramatic awareness** in lesser works; response to 
drama is more important than liking or "appreciating** the great plays. 

7« Curricular innovation (integration to the classroom of **Drama 
as Theatre" as well as "Literature") permits teachers and students added 
involvement in qualitative judgments; these judgments arise from a combination 
of analytical (academic) and experiential activities. 

8. Teacher involvement stimulates student involvement. Teac^hers who 
can truly "experience" a work tend to provide better environments for 
learning than those ready-equipped with responses and information. 

9. Teacher involvement with such innovations, particularly discussion 
of purely qualitative judgments, generates teacher concern for student 
growth as well as student performance. Teachers respond to evidence of 

the affective gains of students. 
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Conclusions reached under Points 8 and 9 establish further questions 
for finiitful exploration and study. The Team underscores its concern 
for a lack in our knowledge related to pupil gains in the cognitive and 
affective domains and the interrelatedness of the two. As in the past, 
attention to -pupil growth in the cognitive alone precludes our 
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making wise curriculum decisions. As more and more curriculum studies 
unfold time after time *no differences'* among and/or between "treatment 
groups," and as we view the bases upon which those studi^es find no 
statistical significance, we are more aware that "real di ^erences" may 
lie in the changes within pupil attitudes and value systems - that is, 
in those affective areas which give rise to a pupil's development of 
internal criteria for Judging and assessing his world. 

The Judgments, which this Report admittedly reflects, were heuristically 
derived from the Evaluation Team's three-year experience with the Project. 
The Judgments resulted from observatiors of the Joint efforts of several 
community agencies which sought to achieve an idealistic goal: to assxire 
every student participation in his dramatic heritage. Not all the 
experiences related herein were initially conceived as part of the Program' 
research component proposal. Methods to implement that goal altered during 
the project. As the study evolved. Evaluators necessarily sought more 
precise definitions of the terms of the goal. Consequently, the 
Evaluation Team wrote and assessed the 1967-1968 Program in light of 
new, evolving definitions. 



From the outset, the Evaluators took the position that students needed 
more than "free" tickets to obtain full enjoyment of their dramatic 
heritage. During the several stages of the Program' s evolution, the 

I 

Evaluators questioned the usually accepted meanings of "enrichment" 
implied by the title of the Project. Although the Evaluators were 
intimately involved in the Program, they tried, as best they could, to 
differentiate between opinion and evidence. For clarity, the Team divided 
its Report into several parts. 



This Report separates its treatment of the objective data from its 
subjective evaluations. Nevertheless, the Team has a point of view and 
expresses that point of view; its objective data serve to support ii;s 
e2q?ianation of the observed phenome • We believe that both objective and 
subjective data are valid sources of information. 

At the end of a challenging experience, the Evaluation Team reaffirms its 
belief in the propriety and practicality of dramatic enrichment as a 
joint effort of the schools, the Federal government, the theatre, and 
other agencies of the community. While the Team approves efforts to 
expose large numbers of students to professional theatre, it reiterates 
its conviction that exposure without direction and preparation fails 
to enrich either significantly or consistently. 

This Report follows the format below: 

Preface 

Overview 

History of the Project 
Innovations in the 1967^1968 Pro.iect 
Administrative Functions; the Cooperating Agencies 
Saturday Classes and Research /Educative k^ms 
The I 967 -I 968 Theatre Season; Actors Theatre of Lou5.sville as 
Classroom Extension 

Student Audiences and Student Inyolyement 

Testing Instruments; Their Deyelonmont. Aims, and Effectiveness 



Enrichment and the Affective Domain; A Conclusion 



HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 



The Dramatics Enrichment Project began at mid- academic yearm 1965=1966 • 

The first proposal provided ticket distribution among Region Ill’s schools 
on a "democratic” basis, i.e., a school’s ticket allotment was formulated 
by considering the building population as compared to the system’s 
enrollment and the system’s population with respect to the Region’s grand 
enrollment. As a result. Evaluators were hard pressed to locate sufficient 
participating students for interviews because few schools kept records 
of those who attended the plays. A far-from- typical drama class, whose 
members paid their own way, served as subjects during the first year’s 
evaluation. A handful of students who voluntarily gave up two Saturday 
mornings for tests and discussions augmented the escamined pupil popijQ.ation. 
After the Project’s first season, the Evaluation Team recommended that the 
upcoming I966-I967 proposal allot certain student tickets for special 
distribution to establish a sample student population representative of 
the larger, "democratic" distribution group. Project proposers were not 
prone to agree with the recommendation, feeling that Federal funds ought 
to be spread as fairly as possible across school populations in Region III. 
Evaluators became more convinced than ever during the I966-I967 season 
that* 1) fair assessments of the Program’ s impact on pupils were impossible 
\mder the pattern of distribution adopted; 2) a promisiiig and sound 
curriculum innovation was demonstrable under the provisions of the 
. Project; and 3) "unearned increments" accrued to students as a result of 
the esqperiences at the theatre. The I967-I968 proposal reflected adminis- 
trator, supervisor, teacher, and theatre personnel acceptance of the 
possibilities pointed out in the second Project Report. 



If 
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In many ways the 1967-'^968 proposal represented striking deviations from 
the original program; in other imys, the I 967 -I 968 proposal provided 
means of implementing the original concern for making drama available to 
students. For one difference, approximately 205^ of the total number of 
student tickets was marked for special distribution to "whole classes,” 
idiile the remaing portion (about 80^) remained under the same "democratic** 
distribution schedule. 

Actors Theatre of Louisville provided the professional theatre component 
for the Program's two and one half years of operation. The Louisville 
Board of Education administered the funds for the several participating 
boards of education, which included all. public, parochial, and ind^endent 
boards located in the City of Louisville, and Jefferson, Oldham, and Bullitt 
Counties. The University of Louisville cooperated through its administrative 
and faculty personnel. Over the three seasons. Dr. Leon V. Driskell, Dr. 

Robert D. Neill, and Mrs. Marilyn S. Ritjer frcan the University's teaching 

I 

staffs served as Evaluators of, apd consultant^' to, the Project. 

The 1967-1968 Program called for two categories of student participation 
and a teacher study group. A general category of students received tickets 
(80^ of the total number) distributed on a ’’democratic"' or "random" basis. 

This amounted to about 17,000 tickets (4,000 for each of four plain's ) for 
students in this general category. Students received copies of teacher-prepared 
study guides for each play viewed; and this amorphous group contained 
unknown’ numbers of pupils lucky enough to get tickets to s 1) all four plays 

I 

I 

of the school-approved I967-I968 season; 2) three of the four plays; 

! 3 ) two of the four; and 4) only one ticket during the school year. The 

1 
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^democratic” student group served no function in the thir^ y^ar assessment* 
A special category of students (about ^ 00 ) saw all four plays and served 
as the sample of students required by evaluation procedures* Students 
nn +.hA fiatep’orv fth© EbcnfiT»TTnental Classroom Grouns) received cooies 

of texts of the four plays » study guides t, and special classroom instruction 
before and after their viewing the plays* The Project set aside approxi- 
mately i^oOOO tickets for this special category of Experimental Student 
Groups* 

The I967-I968 Project proposal carried out the spirit expressed by Ifr* 
Edward Belcher 0 Assistant Superintendent for the Louisville Board of 
Educations ”0ur attitude is that we should experiment with and encourage 
every possible manner in which the school experience can be enhainced and 
improved* VTe feel that the ]±ve theatre can be a valuable adjunct to our 
work in making schools more vital, and we want to develop the best possible 
program for our students* We feel this Program is another step in that 
direction*” 

The 1967«1968 Program began in August, 1967o with the selection of teacher 
participants and continued through the end of the season in May, I968* 

The total cost of the grant, which exceeded $76, 000*00, represented another 
"first” in' theatrical history and an "immediate and relevant educational 
experience” for high school students and their teachers* 

In some respects, the Program suffered from lack of public information and 
public relations* jThe Evaluators felt their position made public release 
of information inappropriate, for their work was clearly to report findings 




to the sponsoring agency and to the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. As a result, school enthusiasm, outside the Project's immediate 
Experimental Groups, was ''less than adequate o" This judgment is based on 
student tickets used under the "democratic" distribution provisions. Perhaps 

enthusiasm would have increased if Region Ill's teachers, school adminis- 

. 

trators and public had been made more consistently aware of the Program's aims* 

Overcoming difficulties concerning play selection and approval in I966-I967 
permitted more careful planning for the I967-I968 season than had been 
previously possible. Partly through conference-meetings of theatre 
representatives, boards of education representatives, and members of the 
Evaluation Team, conferees decided late in the academic year I966-I967 
that plays for the following season should be approved by the several 
boards in time for ordering texts of the plays for studentiuse. With that 
step, the applying agency moved toward curricular integration of drama. 
Establishing th^ propriety of curricular integration permitted the I967- 
1968 innovations which ultimately made the Program more successful than 
observed in the other two years. 

INNOVATIONS IN THE I967-I968 PROJECT 

In the first two seasons of Region Ill's Drajaatic Enrichment Program and 
under the provisions of the Project, large numbers of high school pupils 
saw an occasional play at Actors Theatre of Louisville. Each Region III 
school system appointed a responsible teacher or administrator in each 
school as distributor. Pupils who- viewed the productions obtained 
tickets in one of two ways. 
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Some distributors used a reward system for handing out tickets; and others 
established a *^first cone, first served** priority. As a result, rarely did 
more than a half-dozen students in any one English classroom see the same 
play no matter which distribution pattern the school followed. The Project 
earmarked none' of the tickets for teachers. Consequently, the study guides 
and the plays lost their potential impact because teachers either 1 ) felt 
they could not devote class time to discussing plays which only one or 
two students in the room saw; or 2 ) had little incentive for attending the 
plays on their own. 

Then, too, most of the plays were foreign to the established curriculum. 
Teachers lacked knowledge of the play’s content and/or the theatrical 
background necessar3;^ to lead class discussions about the productions. Of 
one thing the Evaluators were sure, every English teacher had ejqposure to 
Shakespeare; but no contemporary theatre offers much Shakespearean fare to 
its viewers. Surveys also revealed that very few teachers loiexi their 
Moliere, Inge, O’Neill, Behan, Odets, Sartre, Jarry, or Becket - to mention 
a few. Evaluator checks of school library holdings revealed a paucity of 
'contemporary drama and dramatic criticism in the collections. A copy of 
a contemporary play, when found in a school, i^as most frequently in the 
personal library of an ’’unusual*’ English or drama teacher. 

The I967-I968 Program differed from the two earlier versions in that teachers 
could now integrate play-viewing experiences with the study of drama and, 
in some instances, with study of other genres and subjects. Moreover, 
the innovation permitted the Evaluation Team more intensive and more 
extensive student testing, for teachers had time and incentive to make 
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the study of drama a part of the classroom work. Nevertheless, this Report 
must stress that "crj*ricular integration" represented but a minor part (205^) 
6 f the total scope of the I967-I968 Program. Random distribution (SOjJ) 
continued to dominate the Program. The local Project substituted 
principle of selective enrichment for mass exposure. More is the pity it 
did not! 

• 

The I967-I968 Program centered around a group of teachers, each of whom 
taught all four board-approved plays to one English class and accompanied 
that class to an Actors Theatre performance. From among the teachers who 
volunteered for participation, the Evaluation Team selected thirty applicants 
and five alternates; and each selected applicant’s own board of education 
gave its approval for participation. Teacher incentive included a stipend 
and free tuition for five graduate credits in English (3 hours) and 

Education (2 hours). Perhaps an equally important teacher incentive was 

* ! 

the availability cf enough play scripts for all her students in the 
Experimental Classes. The scripts became a part of the teaching library 
for the school’s continued use. 

1 * 

Ifihile the educational content of the graduate classes remained at a high 
level, the Evaluation Team also recognized the importance of having a forum 
for teachers to discuss their experiences. Attending classes on Saturday 
mornings, where teachers picked up necessary materials (scripts, tests, 
study guides) and received instruction related to administering tests 
or collecting other data, provided teachers stimulation within the 
discipline and opportunity to discuss drama with other informed adults* 
Furthermore, the Saturday classes brought teachers together for purposes 
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other than instruction and discussion. During the year, every teacher 

worked on two types of committees. One committee structure prepared 

the study guides, and the other prepared test questions appropriate for 

assessing student and teacher participation. University instructoi’s 

supervised both types of committee activities; consequently, teachers 
/ 

devoted Saturday afternoons to committee work and mornings to 
classroom instruction. Teachers required less'" instruction and supervision 
in making study guides as their experience and confidence grew. 

Study guides for student use reveal the teacher* s internalized productions; 

Actors Theatre provided the viewed production. Students took their own 

internal productions to the Theatre. The juxtaposed ** productions" served 

as bases for classroom discussion. As the. season wore on, 

more and more teachers reported vigorous (sometimes heated) exchanges- 
« 

among and between students participating in the experiment. 

\ 

Teachers very soon recognized problems inherent in producing a play as' 
opposed to using a play as a vehicle for literary study. Teachers learned 
to discriminate (slowly at first) among various kinds of study:- Study of 
dramatic form, of social implications, of literary qualities, and of 
theatrical qualities. The first step in teacher growth occurred when 
they realized scripts held multiple interpretations. The Evaluators, 
in their roles as University professors, stressed this point al^ jear* 
Imposition of a single, teacher-dominated view (at the expense q£ all 
other views) occurred less frequently as the year progressed in 
University-classroom teacher-discussions and teacher-made compositions.. 
Making unified, provocative study guides obliged teachers to go below the 
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surfaces of plays and textbook introductions. They were obliged to 
consider the play and its message, the theatre and its limitations, and 
the audience and its reception. Teachers abandoned the paraphrase method 
in their discussions and study guide compositions and sought fresh styles 
for ejqpressing new ideas. 

Teacher* s construction of tests raised other difficulties^ for the University 
instructor insisted upon allocation of a certain percentage of test items 
to specific areas of content and inference. He also insisted that each 
multiple choice question include varying levels of "right" and "wrong" 
re^onses. In particular, teachers discovered the difficulty in composajig 
valid inference questions, and they had trouble correctly answering 
other teachers* inf erence -type questions. • These experiences, combined 
with instruction and discussion, revealed to all a need for better assess- 
ments of pupil growth than those employed in most classrooms. Realizing 
the possibility of "open end" questions « which sample both cognitive and 
affective pupil behaviors followed. Thus, teachers launched into a whole 
new realm of measuring their l) own effectiveness, 2) efficiency in 
teaching, and 3) impact upon students. 

This Report pauses to illustrate the production of one of the student 
study guides. Max Frisch* s Firebugs was the second play in the I967-I968 
student season; its production appeared in late November and early December, 
at a time when teachers had only a modicum of Satiuday class experience. 

The teacher committee charged with preparing l “•‘•udy guide for FirebugLS 
began its work before the University faculty give j.cs first major presentation 
about the play. Faculty members recognized the teachers* failure to 
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respond to the work’s literary symbolism. Rather than ’•teach” the play 
to the teachers, the faculty elicited attention to the text by questioning 
teacher assumptions. That which the high school teachers assumed was a 
straightforward, if slightly absurd, play became an exercise in discovery 
of symbolic meaning. Later, when Actors Theatre’s production chose to 
de-emphasize the symbolism, teachers, though disappointed, recognized 
that the actual production was nevertheless valiil and viable. Students, 
responding to the high school teachers* new-found emphasis on the play’s 
symbolism, had no trouble in accepting Actors Theatre’s rather broadly 
comic and colorful reading of the script. Pupil response to test questions 
revealed they read the play as "black and white,” rather than a "day-glow," 
painted comedy. 

The University faculty emphasized aspects of literary development and 
literary- theatrical form each Saturday; and for the most part, the faculty 
de-emphasized biography of playwrights. For example, the relationship of 
the novel and the movie to the play version of All the King’s Men required 
a modicum of biographical data. On the other hand, since Frisct was un- 
known to most teachers, the faculty chose to demonstrate some of his 
novelistic tendencies and compared The Firebugs to other plays. The 
faculty insisted that teachers respond to issues raised by the play’s 
message rather than look for "what would interest high school students." 

In short, plays proved good vehicles for examining "controversial issues," 
even when they appeared moderately tame on first reading* Evidently, the 
idea was infectious, for most enthusiastic reports centered around the 
opportunity for high school students to explore some of the "problems" 
bothering them most. Brustein’s concept of the "theatre of revolt” 
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provided a focus for these ideas and for consideration of dramatic form* 

For the most part, teacher involvement remained high throughout the year* 

The rate of attrition was "normal; " two of the thirty teachers withdrew while 
the remaining ones apparently developed their roles optimally. (Both 
withdrawals were due to illness.) One teacher* consistentlor made it a 



point to visit classes other than her own to present the plays and share 
the scripts. Others assumed the responsibility (before and after school 
in the hallways) of answering questions students other than their own 
raised before and after their viewing experiences. One or two others 
made arrangements for students with "random” tickets to accompany their 
classes to the play and to discuss issues on the bus- Another teacher 
admittedly used every play in her instruction in classes other than 
her English groups because student interest was such that she was able 
to illustrate points by alluding to the plays and providing a brief plot 
summary. ’ 



The 1967-19^ e^eriences support the belief that student enrichment depends 
largely upon teacher enrichment. That is, student attitudes respond to 
teacher attitudes; and th^ informed, interested teacher is more likely 
to involve Jher students than is the threatened teacher. Clearly, it is 
impractical as well as unfair to expect English teachers to know dramatic 
literature ' as theatre without instruction. Siailarly , it is unlikely that 
the best- trained teacher has opportunity to study all plays seen in a 
community like Louisville. Hence, the opportunity for teachers to study 
plays before teaching them seizes to heighten teacher-confidence at the 
same time that it increases competence. Meantime, and equally important, 
teachers tend, to approach plays less prescriptively when given fresh 



opportunities to discuss the works with their peers. 



Innovations for the I967-I968 Dramatic Enrichment Program aimed at making 
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faculty nor school administrators interfered in teachers* classes. For the 
most part, teachers felt free to present plays exactly as they wished. 

The only limitation was presentation time, and this imposition was an 
artifact of school structure and calendar. 



Most teachers truly attempted to integrate the plays into their regulai:* 
curriculum rather than periodically stop to study drama and then return to 
the curriculum. The teachers* agreement with the Program directors tiujs 
that they present their' pupils one play ’’in depth” and provide technical 
evidence of doing so. The evidence teachers supplied suggested that 
many teachers made ”in depth” presentations of more than one play. In ,the 
Catholic schools, several teachers taught all four plays in depth. 

Pre- viewing and post- viewing discussions apparently served the desired, 
purpose of making plays meaningful parts of the curriculum, and, more 
importantly, meaningful parts of the students* lives. Toward the end 
of the season, some students objected that reading plays before viewing 
tended to ”ruin” the experience. Alternate views notwithstanding, the 
Evaluators submit that the nature of the season influenced this particular 
student-response. Anouilh* s Thieves Carnival is clearly a play depending upon 
surprise and visual effects; it is not hard to follow. In contrast to the 
heavy dialogue .of the preceding play (Shaw* s Misalliance ) , Thieves Carnival 
appeared light indeed. At the beginning of the season, students who saw the 
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play before reading All the King* s Men found the going "tough." Possibly, 
students might have been permitted to see the last play before reading it; 
the pedagogical effect would have been equally heuristic, for students 
would have then discovered elements in the script they missed in the 
production. 

The team- teaching approach in the Saturday classes for teachers, r^resented 

* 

another innovation. Teachers discovered that faculty members were unafraid 
to discuss among themselves. Equally effective was the support 
each University instructor received from his colleagues in the process 
because the three members appeared informed in other members* areas of 
"specialization." From this team experience, high school teachers 
were encouraged to venture into areas new or unfamiliar to them. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 

The Dramatics Enrichment Program was fortunately not administratively top 
heavy. The Louisville Board of Education, working through a project 
coordinator, supervised ticket distribution, payment of various stipends 

t 

and bills, but remained unobtrusive throughout the academic year. Neither 
secondary students nor teachers were intimidated by nervous administrators 
hovering over the Program. Meanwhile, accounting procedures provided 
spot and summary checks on the Program. 

The University of Louisville cooperated with the Louisville Board of 
Education by remitting portions of teacher registration fees for Graduate 
School credits earned in the Saturday classes. Faculty in charge of those 
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classes had full freedom to conduct them as they saw fit and to set re- 
quirements needed to fulfill the educative and research components of the 
Project. 

The Evaluative (research) aspect of the Program, administered through the 
Team, provided liason with the Louisville Board of Education (Mrs. Marilyn 
RieserKahd with the University administration, its Graduate School and 
University College (Dr. Robert Neill), and overall coordination for class- 
room instruction on Saturday mornings (Dr. Leon Driskell). Mr. Forrest 
Shearon, , project coordinator, remained in close touch with the Louisville 
Board of Education, Actors Theatre, and the Evaluation Team. He attended 
some Saturday class sessions, where he discussed administrative details, and 
assisted in the technical aspects of study guide production. Since 
the representatives of the several participating boards of education 
had approved plays in advance, no major problem existed in scheduling 
student attendance, either as classes, or as individual members of par- 
ticular student bodies. 

Because the Project was approved and administered by the Louisville Boaixi 
of Education, the Board administratiun took issue with the purchase of 
the Team-approved anthology of plays in lieu of a single-play text of 
Thieves Carnival . (A single-play text of Thieves Carnival costs more 
than the anthology.) Recognizing its responsibility to parents and public, 
the Board removed Anouilh* s play from the anthology and provided students 
with only the pertinent play. The remaining pbrtions of the anthology 
were withheld from distribution to students because of "objectionable*’ 
content in the other plays. Some teachers interpreted the act as 
"censorship." Nevertheless, students got the appropriate play at a 
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savings to the Project’s budget. 

# 

Although the Evaluation Team regarded the plays cut from the anthology 
useful and largely inoffensive, th^ admitted the Board’s prerogative. 

To distribute literature in the school implies school board approval and/or 
encouragement to read. To endanger a dramatics enrichment program by pro- 
viding parents and public an instance of objectionable material not other- 
T^ise justified by inclusion in the season and to be taught for its positive 
values would have been irresponsible. Time. didn’t permit teaching 
the expunged plays and establishing their values. 

The administrator-teacher difference of opinion about literature and 
student reading had positive effects on teachers. Project teachers 

4 

apparently felt more closely knit as a group because of, what they re- 
garded as, I their "liberal* views of literature. Project teachers from 
Catholic schools had permission to take the books without "editing,** 
and participating public school teachers adjiitted that parochial schools 

4 

might have some advantages over public schools. The incident generated 
tolerance among teachers from both types of school systems. The 
Evaluation Team doubts if any teachers yet approve the removal of plays 
from a text. 

Administratively, the Program functioned smoothly with no conflict of 
interest or responsibility clogging the machinery. Teachers frequently 
raised questions clearly outside the intention of the Project. For 
instance, some wanted students to attend plays during school hours. The 
Evaluation Team admitted the 'irirtues of the plan, but admitted also the 
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impracticality until administrators of the several systems become ^totally 
committed” to drama as an integrated part of the curriculum. Teachers 
undertook to achieve that goal, content to work id, thin the existing adminis- 

I 

trative structure to achieve it. 

The Program’s administration and teaching /learning suffered because 
appropriate discipline supervisors did not widely participate. Super- 
visors from school systems did assist in two general meetings on policy; 
none attended Saturday classes although an open invitation was extended 
to them. Their help in directing teachers in practical aspects of 
administration and stimulation of greater schoolwide enthusiasm in the 
Program was sorely missed. Involvement of discipline supervisors is part 
of the recommended innovations for future programs. 

3 ATU. 1 DAY CUSSES AND RESEARCH/EDUCAir/j:, AIMS 

The 1967-1968 Dramatics Enrichment Program provided graduate classes in 
English and Education for Experimental Group teachers. The' function of 
the Project's Saturday classes was to achieve two educative aims. The English 
class aimed at giving teachers opportunities to grow in responsiveness to 
Drama 'as literature and to Drama as Theatre. The Education class sought 
to; 1) reshape teacher roles by including drama as a part of their English cur- 
riculums; and 2 ) upgrade their techniques for assessing pupil progress in 
secondary English classes. The teaching team hoped to achieve the goals by 
having teachers observe and participate in team-taught courses , by examining 
a variety of appropriate evaluative techniques, and by developing appro- 
priate instruments for measuring classroom objectives. Both aims expressed 
hope that teacher experiences in Saturday classes would have a positive jmi- 
pact upon secondary English curriculums and reflect in observable changes 
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in student behavior. The Saturday sessions provided time for initiating 
and completing housekeeping chores: gathering pupil background data, report- 

ing test results, making up the Project* s student attendance schedule, and 
establishing and maintaining teacher awareness of the Project’s meaning, 
value and implications. To provide adequate time for in-class presenta- 
tions and discussions, the University faculty teaching team reduced 
mechanical and administrative details to a minimum. 

The series of University classes extended over two academic semesters for 
ten sessions and numerous study-guide and test-composition meetings, begun 
at eight o’clock, terminated about noon with a fifteen- to twenty-minute, 
mid-moming coffee break. Frequent Saturday afternoon sessions were de- 
voted for study- guide committees and test-planning meetings. Teacher com- 

t 

mittees often met informally on weekdays to complete or to extend the 

previous Saturday’s work on study guides and tests. The three-man 

* 

University faculty team, which also served as the Project’s Evaluation Team, 
invited guest lecturers to augment Saturday morning presentations, to 
extend or to deny points-of-view already expressed by the faculty team, 
and/or to generate classroom discussions. Invited guests included Courier- 
rToumal Urama Critic VTilliam Mootz, Actors Theatre Producer-Director Richard 
Block, University ^’^-sti'uctorsv Professor James Byrd from th© University 
of Louisville and Professor Dudley Thomas from the University of Evansville, 
and Shaw expert Professor Morris Beiii from the University of Louisville’s 
English Department. 

The English class emphasized the theme, “The nature of drama, an enactment 
of common human experiences.” From observing the ways classical (traditional) 



drama reflects implied universal and/or codified mythical experiences, 
teachers followed the evolving western dramatic tradition in which commonly 
held religious beliefs broke down and religious doubts emerged as the 
Theatre of Revolts Borrowing from Bmstein’s The Tlieatre of Revolt . which 
emphasized the messianic, the social, and the existential stages of 
dramatic revolt, permitted the faculty to introduce a large body of plays 
from which to choose for in-depth exploration specific works which 
relate particularly well to the concept. The concept supported theatrical 
and acting conventions pertinent to the year’s study. 



A teaching methodology evolved from the Team' s speculation about how and 
when teachers 1 ) learn best, 2) become most excited about content learned 
and taught, 3) and display most frequently an openness to ideas. The method- 
ology oabraced a "discovery approach" to knowledge by analyzing conflicts 

t 

among and between some ideas in drama/theatre. Having been exposed earlier 
to Brecht’s "alienation pr^ciple" from both technical and theatrical 

I 

bases, teachers discovered the principle at work during the year. The 
faculty's educative aim disavowed their consistently teaching simple ideas 
or simplistic solutions to dramatic or "real" problems. The Project's 
main educative problem .lay in training teachers who are required to teach 
drama but who. have minimal academic preparation. In addition to transmitting 

, I 

facts and.. theory, the teaching team hoped to create positive teacher at- 

I 

titudes toward, and curiosity about, dramatic /theatric ideas. 



The English faculty encouraged close, attentive reading of plays for their 
significant events and images. The so-called objective nature of the genre 

t 

psimitted class discussion of dramatic formalism. All the King' s Hen was a 
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natural first vehicle for e3q>loring the cinematic, novelistic, and dramatic 
forms of one man* s work. Teachers who had their students read the novel 
and/or see the film provided bases for extended classroom examination of 
the play»s fom. Since one faculty member and one teacher-participant were 
in the Actors Theatre cast, their involvement in the production permitted 
the class insights which otherwise would have been impossible. Little 
did teachers realize the importance of their question: Vfliat would the 
play be like if we alter the play* s cast of characters , or set our 
production in another ethnic or racial group, or change just one part 
and let a Negro be Willie* s Irish bodyguaid, Sugarboy? Sugarboy, in 
the Actors Theatre production, was played by *a Negro, Project-participant 
teacher. 

The Team observed that teachers had little theatrical training and showed 
more concern for the text than for its "playing." Consequently, Saturday 
classes emphasized distinctions between Drama as Literature and Drama as 
Theatre. After admitting that reading plays gave ‘‘life" to a work because 
they visualized as th^ read, teachers realized that in the process of 
reading a play they create their own "interior productions." The director, 
reading with a broader and deeper range of esqperience than the public, 
"shaped" his show in precisely the same way. A director's "interior pro- 
duction" provides the tangible shape submitted to public view. Near the 
end of the season, one guest speaker aptly stated the case: "A play doesn't 

exist until it is staged.'*' Beginning with differences in the aims and 
potentials of professional theatre versus educational theatre and then 
proceeding to an examination of methods of "reading" a play, Mr. Byrd 
revealed, in making decisions about his production, the processes 
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which crsate his own "interior production*" Teachers observed that Mr* Byrd*s 
revealed "production" of Thieves Carnival differ edf in most particulars, 
from the one teachers knew Mr* Block would use to mount the play* The 

4 t X* - ju it au. mI) *1 n c Vi oT%*i cr . 

QUierences oeuween une uwo -pruuuui/xuuiD g,avo uoav^nciS uiu.v^w 
interpretive effects - their own, Mr. Byrd’s, and Mr* Block’s* Now recalling 
the sharp differences between the faculty’s academic interpretation and the 
observed production of Firebugs, teachers became aware of the consistent 
faculty attitude toward a personal "interior production," the staged pro- 
duction, and the interaction between the two* Considering these experiences 
shaped the faculty’s belief that dramatic enrichment occurs only as teachers 
become involved with conflicts and interactions of at least two "productions." 



To acquaint teachers xdth needed dramatic criteida which go beyond a book’s 
information or a single critic* s interpretation, the faculty "contrived" 
several classroom esqperiences* The aim of the contrivances focused on 
the "theatrical rightness" in scenes of plays as opposed to preconceived 
teacher- ©^ectations. For its first case, the faculty discussed two 
possible productions of the dream- treatment of a love scene ih King’ s Men; 
1) to have the lovers embrace to dramatize a sensual effect, as the script 
specifies; or 2) to separate the lovers, as the director Mr* Block chose, 
to dramatize a dream effect in recalling a moment of long ago* 



In its second case, the faculty pitted Mr. Byrd’s expressed attitude toward 
a script against Actors Theatre productions already viewed* Mr* Byrd’s 
attitudes, on the one hand, hold the script "sacred," allow for few script 
changes, and stick to the more historically authentic* On the other hand. 
Actors Theatre noticeably altered the scripts in several distances* For 
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examples, Kine^ s Men script alterations cast Sugarboy as a Negro body 
servant instead of an Irish bodyguard and the Firebugs chorus echoed "trell- 
knowi passages from President Kennedy* s inaugural address • The faculty 
held that the director* s interpretation of his play, especially in the 
absence of well-established tradition, permi.ts various tonal and substan- 
tive alterations. Sometimes tesctual variations within productions of ’’great” 
plays exist because of directors*, playwrights*, and actors* on-stage 
improvisations • 

For a third case, changes in Elizabethan drama occur as each succeeding 
generation lends its own interpretation to the period* s pieces, even though 
the teixt remains ’’relatively** unaltered. Using Shakespeare as an exait5>le, 
adding a proscenium, electric lighting, and moveable sets makes plays 
different from that which Shakespeare could produce. In pursuit of values 
attached to close reading, the impact of Freudian criticism upon various 
’’readings” of Shakespeare, causes teachers to respond to elements in 
a play in purely personal ways? moreover, directors vali.dly underline, 
their productions with purely personal reactiohs to a play* s elements. 

Hence, Drama as Theatre provides opportunities for new, valid productions 
regardless of an author* s original intentions, 

Saturday classes considered the problems which Actors Theatre* s physical 
accommodations impose upon its productions. The unusual shape of the 
stage, the physical proximity of the audience, and exposed lighting required 
special treatment of space in all its productions. The faculty analyzed 
rehearsals before a play*s opening to prepare teachers for sight patterns, 
difficult stage maneuvers, and use of space. These presentations took 
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Project teachers beyond the stoiy-level and into the realm of technical 
production. 

Actors Theatre provided faculty and participating teachers other insights 
into production problems often met in resident professional companies. 

Limited budgets restrict and militate against a wide choice of plays, large 
casts, and a wide range of experimental backgrounds among the theatre’s 
available talent. These, by no means, exhaust the limitations placed 
on such professional theatres. Consideration of these limitations alerted 
teachers to the need to support aiKi to expand worthwhile community resources. 
As teachers assimilated these data, they moved toward understanding why 
Actors offered a "less-well-known" Shaw play instead of a "great" one. With 
\mder standing, teachers and faculty began exploring positive values inherent 
and implied in Misalliance , i,e,, the relevant human problems of education 
and family life. The Team concluded that although a Shakespearean play would 
have appeased most high school teachers and the theatre’s general public, 
provided variety, and fed conservative theatre tastes, it is false to assume 
Shakespeare is a student’s "best" introduction to drama. The assumption’s 
fallacy is particularly evident when one considers that theatres must select 
plays which require small casts and operate within moderate production budgets. 

The faculty faulted the assumption that most students "leam" better by 
progressing from the "easy” to the "more difficult." The difficulty-level 
and unorthodoxy of plays viewed at the outset of the Project’s season 
( King’ s Men and Firebugs ) demanded enough from students to involve them 
sufficiently and to leave them anxious for deeper understandii'jg. The two 
initial experiences gave some teachers the ability to contrast the theatri- 
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cality of Thieves Carnival with the literary qualities of Misalliance 
without denying theatrical potential to the one and idea content to the 
other* Some project teachers successfully managed the contrast, and some 
con*fc5jiu9d *bo C 3 .z*niv?T ss uiisusQ6p'tibl0 “bo *bh .6 ususl ciiisilysis 

of Drama as Literature. Much of the theatrical ”fun“ of Anouilh’s play 
underlines basic observations of role-playing and human manipulation* For 
some teachers, analyses of these themes destroy the play; hopefully, high 
school students, whether able to express an awareness or not, recognized 
that the "fun” of the play went deeper than the surface* 

University classroom discussions brought out unanticipated concern for 
teacher-pupil interactions* The messages in Misalliance , for exait5>le, 
are relatively ea^ to grasp among the middle- to upper-classes - 
the generation gap, total conformity, education of mind over body, the "self- 
made man*" Evidently, the messages hold no relevance for large segments of 
Negro student populations, even when their teacher is a Negro. Possibly 
the teacher* s acceptance of middle-class values stands in the way of pupil 
achievement because the Team observed the same effect among Negro students 
instructed by white teachers* Quite the opposite affect appeared among 
classes instructed by the upper middle-class teacher whose pupils generally 
responded as positively and as strongly as their teacher* Other teachers 
reported that the "generation gap" theme was too vital and too personal 
an issue for students to discuss freely in class* In accounting for these 
observations, teachers speculated that if students internalized the play’s 
problem as their own, they were unable to verbalize • the strength of their 
feelings about their own misalliances with parents and society* The faculty 
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[ team speculated differently. Teachers create student problems by strong, 

I 

j albeit subtle, demands for student conformity to teacher tastes. The 

♦ 

Team observed that students who liked Firebugs "a great deal" most frequently 
; imu teachers with conventional theatrical tastes. 

! 

The faculty team took itself to task by raising a highly provocative issue* 
Did the teaching team inadevrtently impose, by some subtle means, a degree 
of conformity on the participating teachers? That is, did the faculty con- 
dition teachers to respond to content taught in ways that the Team’s emphasis 
and bias determined what teachers sought to transmit to their high school 
class? For instance, this Report pointed out earlier that teachers missed 
the literary symbolism in Firebugs . As a result, the faculty (in a special 
way) emphasized and assisted teachers with the symbolism* Teachers, in turn, 
passed the ideas to their students* However, Actors Theatre removed most of 
the symbolism from its production. The result was a wide gap between 
student esqpectation and actual experience at the theatre* 

I 

In responding to the issue, the faculty turned to its notes from Mr* Block’s 
and Mr. l^ootz’s presentations to the class* Bo*bh agreed that excitement 
in the theatre arises from the fact that no two performances are ever alike* 
What one judges is a particular performance given on a particular night 
by a particular cast* Both judge and cast are in various stages of prepar.^/- 
tion and "set." Dramatic criticism, then, contains some consideration of 

a play’s potential based on the viewer’s internalized production* To the 

I 

I faculty, this realization implied two things: l) students need experience 

i with the play’s text prior to viewing; and 2) students and teachers need 

I 

some internalized production or •set" as a basis for viewing the object* 

er|c 
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That the faculty deliberately or unwittingly created a gap between student 
e2q>ectation and his actual experience furthered student and teacher enrichment. 
Students and teachers can now entertain the idea that the play as a 
“written thing” has qualities not present in one production of that play. The 
bifurcation underscores our insistence that *^Drama as Literature*' and "Drama 
as Theatre" are not the sane thing; the interaction of the twp creates 
the basis for true dramatic enrichment. 

Topics from dramatic /theatrical criticism were among the last areas covered 
in the University instructed English course. The decision to include the 
area was made because participating teachers frequently differed (violently 
sometimes) vjith newspaper reports of the season's productions and asked the 
faculty to consider the matter. Teachers recognized differences were 
appropriate and violence unnecessary. "Panning" a show was one thing, 
teachers opined; taking students to a panned play was another matter alto- 
gether. The faculty insisted that students should read available reviews 
for maximum enrichment. The critic's voice was just another expression of 
attitudes, values, and principles against which students may "test" their 
internal productions. 

A well-trained critic deserves serious consideration. even- if readers reject 
his judgments. Critics, teachers learned,, neither predict a play's pop- 
ularity nor describe how a play will "run" on its second day. As 
teachers realized the pressures against which a daily newspaper critic 
works, they found the possible source of a critic's bias 3ay in time factors 
and past experiences with the theatre. Although teachers desired an immediate 
relief to the problem of promoting this Project (i.e., good publicity). 
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they found that the critic’s broader responsibility must be served first, 
i.e., his honest promotion of better theatre through the theatre’s ad- 
herence to high standards of excellence* 

In meeting one of the aims for the professional education course, instruc- 
tion centered around test development and construction, which included item- 
writing experiences* Having Project teachers observe and participate in 
both team- taught classes gave the faculty opportunity to realize the second 
aim for the course* 

Teacher sophistication in educational tests and measurement was similar 
to the paucity of observable teacher responsiveness to Drama as Literature/ 
Theatre. Evaluation problems stemmed from unclear, poorly-stated educational 
objectives, the broad range of abilities and grade-levels among the 
participating classes, the different socio-economic backgrounds of students, 
the varying levels of teache'r competency to write good test questions, the 
variance in teachers acceptance and trust in educational measurement, and 
the need for teacher concern about assessing pupil attitudes, values and 
opinions. 

Prior to the outset of the Project, the University faculty determined test 
formats and specifications for most of the instruments used. Teachers 
supplied sample items to fit the specifications and to iref lect the content . . 
they stressed in class* Copies of the tests developed for the Project appear 
in the Appendix, and another section of this Report discusses that development. 

Occasional restatement of the Project’s objectives helped teachers dis- 



criminate between "good” and "bad” test items. Teachers experienced diffi- 
culty in constructing items which assessed more than simple recall and 
recognition of facts. The faculty often wondered what high school English 
grades really reflect if the sample test items teachers supplied represent 
the teacher-made tests they use in determining pupil progress in schools. 
In-class and in-committee critical examination of teacher-made items 
provided teachers insights related to the problem of measuring classroom 
achievement behavior. 

The most rigorous discussions in both University classes centered around 
the problem of creating tests which stimulate and challenge all Project 
students. The teachers frequently gave arguments and criticisms that 
questions on tests reflected middle-class and/or academic language standards 
which were insurmountable barriers for some students. The faculty argued 
that, although test item language per se should not be a barrier at grade 
levels represented in the Project, the fact that the problem existed did 
not oblige a lowered language level for all students. Our research 
questions aimed at assessing these very differences, if;, in fact, any real 
differences were discernible? and, at the same time, Project tests gave 
teachers opportunities to teach students across a differentiated capacity 
some terms they would not otheriTise know. To illustrate, one question on 
the Firebugs tests used a cliche, “to carry coals to Newcastle," as 
one of five possible correct responses. One teacher declared the question 
"unfair and frustrating" because her students came from environments where 
the expression is unknown. Teaching the expression to unknowing students, 
the Team agreed, could open for students a whole new world of idiomatic 
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English expression necessary for real literary understanding and criticism. 
Most school curriculums in the Region at some point Include at least one 
teaching unit aimed at exploring cliches 9 and the faculty rationalized the 
appropriateness of the proffered choice on that basis. 

The faculty team stressed the importance of student confrontation with 
unfamiliar material, arguing that growth occurs as pupils meet the unknoi-m 
and develop skills in finding their own ways of knowing. Although hesitant 
to defend actively a cliche, the faculty team maintained that American 
English is largely normative and students from differentiated educational 
and verbal segments might desire and/or heed to learn the middle- 
class idiom. We did not deny that other idioms are equally important. 

The unresolved issue leaves in the air a whole range of questions having 
to do with the propriety of middle-classi zing students. The issue is 
fairly clear: does the assumption of what one may call ''dominant culture^ 
values, mirrored in our dramatic choices and in our teachings alienate 
individuals from other cultural levels? The Dramatics Enrichment Program 
posited an assumption that diversity of experience is better than a 
a paucity of experience and that participation in the world's dramatic 
heritage (the received tradition) is ^good" for all students. 

Tpacher concepts of testing and rationales for educational measurement 
altered significantly during the year. The Faculty asked participating 

t 

teachers not to assign their students grades on the basis of Project-test 
performance. The faculty’s stress on the "evaluation of a program" as 
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opposed to "individual pupil assessment" gave teachers new insights into 
test usage. Teachers formed at least two rationales for educational 
raeasurraent; 1) tests are necessary tools (albeit only one of several possible 
kinds) for research which describes and reveals hitherto unknown **facts" 
about the effects of drama on young people; and 2) tests are necessary 
instruments for determining the degree to which teachers meet established 
behavioral objectives in their classes. 

Teachers sometimes complained that students knew more than test scores 
revealed, and the faculty encouraged teachers to use classroom discussions 
and writing assignments as supplements to the objective tests. Again, the 
teaching implication surprised some teachers. Writing assignments, far from 
serving as tools for determining what a student knows, teach him more 
about what he knows, thinks, and feels. In short, writing does not 
measure what the student has learned but what he is learning. 

As teachers mastered techniques associated with familiar test formats, 
attention focused Upon instruments which reveal more than pupil achieve- 
ment and which standardized tests allow. The Project faculty introduced 
a new .form of assessing pupil achievement based on the old stimulus- 
response notion. The "twist" in the new form provided "open-end" question- 
ing and avoided the "forced choice" criticism leveled at standard, word- ' 
recognition formats. Rather than face a "single correct choice" on an 

r 

item, students were permitted to express a wide range of "correct" i^esponses 
to each question (stimulus), the effect ‘of which revealed degrees of learn- 
ing rather than the "all-or-ncne" proposition associated with multiple 

I 

choice, true-false, completion, and/or matching items. A partial ana?.ysis 
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of the testing device appears in another section of this Report. 

Teachers consistently reported "changes” "in their students, but they were 
hard pressed to describe the changes. The faculty admitted the possibility 

A 

and likelihood, even if that change were not susceptible to expression 
in raised pupil grades or greater retention of information. The increased 
feeling among faculty and teachers was that cognition is but a portion of 
the gains made possible to participating students. The faculty encouraged 
teachers to develop tests idiich esqjosed pupil growth and which 5 at the 
same tine, kept plays from "suffering" from the usual analytical question- 
ing. Teachers used afternoon committee meetings to write study guides for 
all students who attended the Project’s plays. At first teachers were 
reluctant and insecure in their work, but as the University classes pro- 
gressed, Project teachers assumed more responsibility and needed less 
direction from faculty members. Study guide committees apportioned work so 
that each teacher had some bibliographical and compositional chores. 
Although the University class’ members consistently faulted each g\xide 
in some respect, their criticism became tempered with an increased aware- 
ness of the difficulties inherent in the task. Pleas that study guides 
ezq>ress ideas in "student language" were easy to make? producing such 
was difficult to accomplish. 

After one or two abortive efforts, teachers stopped attempts to xjrite 

guides in a ® student language." Such efforts, teachers realized, produced 

% 

a patronizing tone, the effects of which were unfortunate. C-lib para- 
phrases from some standard source, when translated Into the student ver- 
nacular, lacked honesty and force. Eventually, most teachers agreed upon 
a moderately sin5)le language. Later, by reducing the number of critics* 



quotations, by relying more heavily upon the play and the play’s message, 
and by leaning upon their own insights, teachers produced more readable 
and more effective guides. The study guide format called for each to end 
with discussion- type questions about the play. By the year’s end, the 
number of questions asked was half the number which the King * s Men : xde 
contained. The quality of questions improved markedly. 

As the year progressed, teachers became increasingly more confident of 
their views and were less timid about denying opinions expressed by the 
faculty team and by visiting experts. Despite pleasure that teachers were 
developing stronger opinions and, in some instances, keener perceptions, 
the faculty team resisted the temptation to acquiesce to majority opinions. 
Team members were capable of inciting their views with considerable vigor. 

The Saturday classes for teachers raised significant questions for 
members of the teaching profession;, specifically for teachers of the 
humanities. The nature of the Program was such that the faculty stressed 

f 

ideas and methods and techniques over ready-made answers of interpretation 
and philosophy. The teaching team took points of view but attempted 
to avoid dogmatism in all but simple matters of fact. In large part, 
the faculty considered that it provided an adequate example of 
means of teaching Drama as Literature and Drama as Theatre without stifling 
individual responses; it attempted to demonstrate how the classroom and 
the theatre, working together, may benefit high school students (teachers 
as well) cognitively and affectively. 

Interestingly enough, the faculty team noted the relationship between 
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pupil achievement and teacher performance on tests used in the Project. 
Apparently, student improvement and performance relates directly to 
teacher improvement and performance . This was precisely the point which 
the Project proposers had in mind when the e^erience was established. 

THE 1967-1968 THEATRE SEASON 

The four plays viewed by Region III students during the I967-I968 Actors 
Theatre season included, in order of production, Robert Penn Warren’s 
All the King’s Men . Max Frisch’ s The Firebugs . George Bernard Shaw' s 
Misalliance , and Jean Anouilh's Thieves Carnival . Spacing the student 
shows through the Project’s season permitted discussions among University 
of Louisville faculty and participating secondary teachers well in advance 
of each play's opening. Actors Theatre produced four other plays 
during the year which gave an eight-play billing for its regular patrons 
and public. Some student and teacher Project participants saw one or 
more of the productions not included under the Project’s provisions. 

Of particular student-teacher interest were Behan's The Hostage and 
O'Neill's Long Day' s Journey Into Night . Comparatively few Project 
participants saw the twin-billed Endgame and Striptease . Not heavily 
attended by Project members although possibly suitable for high school 
student viewing was Gagliano’s The Night of the Dunce . 

For various reasons the Evaluation Team marks the entire I967-I968 

season as "’distinguished.^ The eight plays include standard as well as 

* 

innovative ones. Although the overall emphasis was upon the contemporary, 
the season's diversity permits contrasts among types within that emphasis. 
The four Project plays have similar virtues as a ""season"" with one major 
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disadvantage. Critics regard no one of the four Project plays as in- 
disputably ’’great*' or particularly "meaty." Although the Project plays 
are "serious" in an important sense, "high seriousness" might have been 
achieved by including the O'Neill play. Long Day's Journey juxtaposed 
■with Thieves Carnival , on the one hand, and All the King' s Men , on the 
other, offers a much greater potential -br t‘'"'.hing and/or learning. 

Rather than expo sit on all four Project plays in the I967-I968 Draiaatic 
Enrichment Program, this Report singles out one production to illustrate 
points the Team wishes to make. 

The Team regarded the Warren play "appropriate" despite admitted drairiatic 
problems. In its way, the work was innovative despite its bombastic 
language and forced dramatic conventions. An actor's uneasiness with 
"poetic language" reveals possible script weaknesses. The "language," 
when not understood, also underscores uncertainty among and in the per- 
formers. Nevertheless, the play, as Actors did it, had real dramatic 
merit. Its quality, judged in other ways, remained open to debate. Tlie 
inevi-bable comparison of novel and play generally resulted in readers' 
preference for the novel. Such comparisons failed to speak to "the play's 
qualities as a play." 

The recognizeable and identifiable raw stuff of experience undergoes a 
process of interpre-tation before becoming art. Because of this. King' s 
Men , as a vehicle for biography, politics, and/or history, is both useful 
and dubious. King's Men captures a major philosophical, theme and dramatizes 
that theme successfully. The extent to which Warren's play - or for that 
matter, any play - "tells the truth" about the real-life situation which 



inspired the play is relatively unimportant. Nevertheless, the biographical/ 
historical content permits teachers to make ijnportant points about drama. 

Many Project students were clearly baffled even after reading the play in 
advance.* Students who had no access to a script (tha^i is, all students 
outside the Bsjperimental Groups) were lost. Despite the difficulties, the 
play "held** a surprisingly large number of students. On the other hand, 
the production and play overwhelmed some students, who regarded the 
experience with uncritical reverence. Others, after a first taste of 
"adult entertainment," were eager for easier fare. 

The Evaluation Team, not overcome with uncritical reverence, regards the 
play»s effect contributed to attaining the Project’s goals. Despite 
some "bad" theatre manners at student performances, the Evaluation Team 
believes that the season opened at a high level and that a part of 
dramatic enrichment was seen in students* stretching for total coupre- 
hension of a powerful experience. Bad theatre manners do not necessarily 
reflect student faults and inadequacies. Bad manners reflect the un« 
disciplined mind which senses failure of the play* s spoken lines to 
communicate with the audience. The audience makes a "new" script idiich 
tells the actor in loud and in no uncertain terms about the failure, 

E*vldent3y, that which communicates to accepting, sophisticated, and/or 
conforming adults does not always meet success with young viewers. That 
Actors accepted the fact and successfully found new ways to "get across 
the footlights," was evidenced in changed student behavior. By the end 
of the season, student audiences entered the action in Thieves Carnival 
through spontaneous response to the innovative rhythmic dance routines 
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introduced by the director and cast. Among possible ex5>lanations for 
student-audience misbehavior (at any theatrical event) may be the failure 
of the director (or actors) fully to accept T»esponsibility as interpreters 
of drama as literature and as theatre. That is, the theatre person may 
have concerned himself excessively with the latter, possibly subordinating 
meaning or content to style. Though the student may not be able to 
verbalize his complaint, he may feel a play*s partial inadequacy. 

The Team insists that powerful experiences (enriching in nature) may 
occur in the absence of complete understanding by an actor, in the absence 
of complete or even partial understanding by a spectator. Theatrical 
experience, if successful, provokes student quests for cognitive and 
affective behavior changes. The Team regards Actors Theatre as 
adequate for significant student enrichment in drama. Personal 
enthusiasm and personal disappointments in specific plays have no 
real place in this Report, As participants in the drama, the Evaluators 
are grateful for the season just ended, but his is not to say that 
they are wholly uncritical of individual shows. The Project’s use 
of a professions! resident theatre as an extension of the schools* 
curriculums was successful. Success does not require consistent 
excellence in the theatres it requires integration of viewing and 
studying. Such Projects as this one \mderscore the n^ed for cooperative 
ventures among school systems, resources from the community in which 
schools reside, and a public which supports and endorses both. 
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One issue debated regularly among educational theatre personnel, among 
participating actors connected with this Project, and among the Team 
members was *»What shall the nature (theatrical interpretation) of 
student productions be?** That is, should directors and actors deliberatelv 
slant a production towards student tastes in order to encourage student 
empathy, or should they conduct themselves as if they were playing to 
adult audiences and ignore student reactions? The Evaluation Team objected 
to the extreme position which ignores the responsibility which actors 
and school systems must accept in launching such cooperative ventures as 
this Program envisioned. The other extreme presupposed that theatrical 
art is mechanical and as such allows for no arrangement between performer 
and spectator. This other extreme was equally abhorrent. With young, un- 
informed audiences the theatre’s prime responsibility was to offer soundly 
directed and sensitively interpreted drama. 

No matter how professional the theatre group, the professional theatre 
becomes an educational theatre when it has student audiences. Establishment 
of empathy must originate among the performers and be transmitted to the 
audience or to large segments of the audience. Empathetic receptivity 
must originate in the school, the home, and the community. Failure to 
communicate in a performance becomes a matter of remissness in both the 
theatrical and the educational processes. Only as schools recognize a 
need to teach theatre etiquette and only as professional theatres accept 
their role as ^educators” can the ’’wedding** be a successful one. 

Unexpected student responses during the first part of the season left 
their mark on some actors' performances. Possibly, Actors communicated 















subtly their dread of facing student audiences whose anticipated responses 
were sure to match the bad behavior previously experienced. As actors 
warmed to student reactions and came to grips with the problem, they 
actually, in some productions, preferred student vivacity to adult 
apathy. Thus, while participating in the ** teaching experience," 
actors encountered a rewarding learning e3q>erience for themselves. 

The Team feels that repeated student attendance at plays leads to ^better 
behavior" and to more meaningful involvement ^lith dramatic fare. Just as 
some students at school constantly test the limits of allowable behavior, 
in the sense that they want to know just what they can "get by with," 
first viewers at the theatre test the limits of behavior there. VJhen 
students get an actor’s sensitivity to show and cause him to break 
character, they have succeeded in neutralizing the theatrical experience 
and tested the limits of allowable conduct. Such overt behavior indicates 
that the capacity to suspend disbelief, to attend to the play sensitively, 
and to re-adjust values has not developed adequately. Overt student 
behavior provides us with one set of quantities with which to measure 
the interaction between the actor and the spectator. More subtle means 
are required to get at the interactive qualities which lie below the 
surface • 

A teen-ager, who attrnds the theatre with his parents and who is embarrassed 
when actors say words the student knows aren’t "nice," may feel similar 
embarrassment at the same words when he is a member of a student audience 
but he responds differently. Admittedly, there are a few "high-minded" 
students who reject a speaker if his language is "bad," but ^ masse , 
students are likely to cheer the speaker who has violated propriety. And 
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sincf:? etiiient audiences are not totally •acculturated, •* their individual, 
private responses most likely are, in their nature, highly personal 
eKpressioiis. However, the adolescent mystique (one might even call it 
a culture) produces, when students are in large groups, responses 
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students give themselves to the group* s rt^sponses. Unl.ess students 
are totally involved with the play, their normal, appropriate response 
will be unpredictable. Dramatic enrichment does not presuppose a 
constantly high level of student **appreciation** of plays. Inappropriate 
responses or even bad manners in the theatre do not preclude enrichment’s 
occurring. If students are to be passive recipients of cultural commodities, 
th^ might as well see nothing but film classics, featuring "great® 
stories and actors in consistently high-quality technical presentations. 
Presented properly, such a series could be enriching? but the quality 
of the product would not ensure that enrichment occurred. Enrichment 
does not depend upon the quality of the production; it depends upon the 
students* involvement with the medium. 



The darkened classroom, or the school auditorium where films are shown, 
remains a part of school; the local theatre, though it may become an ex- 
tension of the classroom, demands different responses. The theatre is 
adult; consequently, the student must behave differently when he goes to 
the theatre. The presence of two hundred other students in the theatre 
reminds him that he is really in school, in a sense. The people on 
stage have precisely the same task his teachers have, i.e., to communicate 
in a way which compels listening and involvement, an obligation which 
Actors Theatre largely satisfied during the past season. 
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inability to* separate character and actor is possibily the highest 
tz*ibute a viewer may pay an actor. In viex-jing The Firebugs , most students 
regarded the central character (Biederman) as **a dope," worthy of hooting 
on stage and despisi: g in real life. Adult audiences found Biederman mildly 
amusing but pathetic; they regarded the play as generally objectionable. 
Students recognized the play* s essentially satirical thrust but were not 
threatened by it; adults were. 

For students, the play’s situation was real enough that they craved positive 
action to avert disaster. They were genuinely annoyed at the central 
character’s essential stupidity. Adults chose to regard the play*s meta- 
phor as heavy-handed and its central character as *sad"’ or "funny."’ Many 
students further objected to Firebugs because their readings of the 
play had not prepared them for its comic presentation; the Evaluation Team 
agrees that the play* s satire was partly lost in its comic production, but 
it dees not regard the loss as a loss of enrichment. Student reading was 
modified by a professional reading * thus requiring active student in- 
volvement - anger and annoyance. 

Evidence obtained in the Dramatics Enrichment Program supports the view that 
students are likely to be enriched more if they read in advance. Viewing a 
play is a one-time experience; reading may occur at will. If the student 
reads and conceives his interior production, he may revise that produc- 
tion after seeing the play; he may even return to the script to see if 
a third alternative is better than his personal reading or the theatre’ s 
production. If one sees the play first and then reads it, the reading x^ill 
likely replicate the viewing. In ouher words, the play becomes fixed to a 
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pex*formance, and the text is jadged in ].ight of the professional company's 
interpretation . 

Reading and discussion are good ways to assist students in achieving dramatic 
involvement. Some students resist involvement as long as possible. For 
them, repeated theater experience has a better chance for developing 
needs for new modes of theatre behavior,. Bad manners in theatre, wliile 
eiddence of immaturity, do not militate against programs of dramatic 
enrichment: they merely support the belief that students need opportunities 
to respond to live art. The professional competence of electronic 
entertainment (television and radio) does not permit a great deal of 
involvemehiij live theatre does. 
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S'lODBNT AUDIENCES AND STUDENT INVOLVEKEL4T 



Exrtracts fron teacher comments fall into three distinct categories: 

1) teacher camments on their own classroom teaching e3q>eriences with 
their pupils; 2) teacher reactions to their study at the University 
of Louisville; and 3) teacher endorsement and recommendations for im- 
provement. Pupil comments fall into two categories of responses: 

1) pupH academic experiences and 2) pupil evaluative coonuents related 
to the Project. 



o 

ERIC 
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Teacher Comments 

Classroom experiences with secondary school pupils . 

The Dramatics Bnrichmeit Program has been beneficial to teachers, 
but it has been excellent for the students. None of my juniors 
had seen live drama before, nor were some of them even ’average” students, 
so th^ had to be convinced. And they were. On the way home from the 
first play. All the King*s Men , one girl who never participated in class 
was talking about what she had seen and even cared enough to ask me several 
questions. This was a situation in which she was not defeated by the 
smarter students; she was prepared for the play and couldn’t help 
re^onding to it. One child’s "being" brought to lif^made the whole 
program worthwhile. 

I think this program has done wonders to enhance the Junior English 
Curriculum, It has encoixraged several of my students to attend all the 
plays at ATL. My class was more involved with the study of the four 
plays than anything assigned in the text book. It made my job easier 
and much more interesting. 

Many recent events in our lives as Americsins have indicated the desperate 
need for a fresh examination of our values. Further, few in the business 
of education would deny that the most important by-.product of the 
education process is the system of attitudes it fosters. These facts 
point up the need for effective means to serve in the intelligent search 
for answers to problems— for the quest of "truth," if you will. Drama 
was early recognized... as being such a vehicle. I contend that to throw 
into dramatic relief the absurdities, extravagances, and incoherences 




of htaaan actions and to make students aware of the various relations among 
his ejcperiences is education, par. excellence. I can on3^ say with a great 
deal of certainty that the in-depth studies and the performances of the 
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value to my students. 



The effects of the program on the students which I believe to have been 
the most noticeable were these: 

a) Improved reading ability. •• 

b) Creative ability... 
s) Powers of analysis... 

d) Appreciation of art... 

e) Supplemented other studies (journalism, French, literature)... 

f) Compe'cition for publishing in school newspapers... 

g) Interest in drama... 

h) Creating a Reader’s Theatre at my school... 

I thoroughly enjoyed teaching the plays and particularly taking my students 
(they would not like that verb) to see the performances. It is one of the 
joys of teaching to open doors, particularly for students who are so 
receptive and appreciative. 

Over«.all, I think this undertaking has been highly worthwhile. For the first 
time, ninety to ninety-five percent of the students involved in the SDEP have 
been given glimpses of live theatre. As another plus, they have not come 
"empty-brained" to these exposures to drama, but they have advanced 
preparation — study of the drama to be presented, study of the playwright* s 



ideas and class discussion of both* This has made playgoing a more 
satisfying experience and has given the playgoer a base upon which to 
form critical judgments* 

The enrichment program which allowed students to see a live, professional 
stage play, many of them for the first time, served its purpose of 
appreciation for and understanding of the world of drama* Having studied 
the plays in depth before they went to the theatre, the students not only 
understood every production much more easily, but th^ also became aware 
of drama as another facet of literature* It was not only entertaining; 
it was awakening* 

The students* reactions to the plays were generally good* 

They looked foi-ward to attending each perfoiroance* The idea of just 
going somewhere was something wonderful for the group with which I 
worked* What I noticed most with this group as a result of seeing the 
plays is an expanded vocabulary* Many new words associated with drama 
are now in their working vocabularies and are evident in their oral 
presentations* 

I have seen minds opened, opiiiions' altered, and conclusions left 
unreached and for the first time I see a willingness to accept the un- 
certain i to think deeply about the provocative, and to accept the 

% 

consequences of the indifferent* •••the theatre eijqperience itself was 
new to mar^ of them and the unrestrained discussion of oft neglected 
subjects was a most intriguing part of the adventure of 34 students* 

I cannot name a one who has not been affected in a positive way by 
the ejqposure to this experiment* 

Many students expressed the desire (for) a special course in 



the school curriculum* 
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Academic ^erience at the Jaiiversitv of Louisville . 

♦ **the rapport of the three teachers with each other and with the class* •• 
created a consciousness of the importance of the project and our respon- 
sibility to it* All teachers* **displayed enthusiasm and pride in the 
project*** 

The classes held on Saturday were certainly worthwhile; they were most 
rewarding when the play itself was discussed* The lectures on Shaw and 
Anouilh were e^ecially helpful* Learning about how to administer the 
stimuli test was also significant* I enjoyed most of (this program)*** 
thoroughly, and I sincerely hope for the good of the youth of Jefferson 
County, that this Dramatic Enrichment Program will be continued noct year* 

I have gained a great deal from this program* ***I have loved being 
associated, even this remotely, with Actors Theatre* 

I shall avoid being overly complimentary because of the risk of sounding 
insincere, and simply say that the program has provided a unique learning 
experience for me and my students* They and I are only grateful for having 
had the advantage of participating in it* 

Participating as a teacher in the Dramatic Enrichment Program has given 
me new insights into the theatre, acquainted me with practical methods 
of testing, and created a close feeling with the students in the experimental 
group* The Saturday morning lectures concerning the plays and the play- 

t 

wrights have been stimulating* The University professors have been 
prepared and enthusiastic and effective in pointing up the significance of 
the scripts* 
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The Dramatic Enrichment Program has been most rewarding for my students and 
me. The classes at the University have been enlightening t the preparation 
of the study guide and tests stimulating, the instruction interesting, 
the productions following serious preparation delightful. I never leave 
a Saturday morning class without feeling deep admiration and gratitude... 

Participating in the Drama Enrichment Program during the past school year 
has been a very rewarding and stimulating ejcperience. I am grateful 
for the opportunity of being a part of the program. . .In regard to our 
class sessions...! found these very stimulating and interesting. I 
appreciate, too, the many fine guest speakers. 

...the speakers.. .lent so much to the interpretation of the play(s). Th^ 
brought out points that cleared away any misgivings and doubts that I may 
have had and left the questions answered. 

The Dramatics Enrichment Project represents a badly needed first step to 
involve the schoo3. system more closely with the community. I, both 
personally and professionally, cannot speak highly enough of the program. 
.•.The quality of instruction made available to teachers cooperating in 
the program was excellent. I felt I have gained professionally by 
participating and can only hope that raore English teachers in this area 
will have the same opportunity. 
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I feel most inadequately prepared to give any constructive criticism of 
the teachers of this program* As far as I am concerned, I think they did 
a superb job because I learned many things about staging and acting that 
I did not know before I started attending the drama classes...! gained 
considerable knowledge about testing which I plan to use in some other 
classes. 

The evaluation project sponsored by Region Three Dramatic Enrichment 
Program has been a most rewarding experience for both the students and 
the teachers. ...After each Saturday meeting with the staff, we teachers 
departed full of enthusiasm which they inspired by their wholehearted 
dedication to educating the •whole" man. 

As for criticism of this course, I find it d5^ficult to offer any 
complaints. For me, this was a new and stimulating experience, and, 
as far as I can see, I have only benefitted. . .1 see no need for outside 
^eakers..., and certainly no one is better than..., and ...more than 
holds up liis part of the experiment. 

For a teacher who wan+-i preparation for teaching and testing plays, 
this program was just the thing... One difficulty was that the University 
of Louisville teachei*s had to address teachers with such varied backgrounds 
...I felt the need of a good, solid drama course and could contribute 
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little to the classes. I learned how nnj’ust it was to teach plays from 
strictly a literary viewpoint. 

The Saturday classes were valuable since th^ provided a thrust, direction 
and explanation of the program. I feel that coordination of this type 
(as) we had in the Saturday classes is necessary for the success of such 
programs as this. The subjects discussed in class were helpful, and the 
teaching procedures were good. I especially enjoyed the guest lecturers 
and the "inside" information on Actors Theatre. 

I am glad that I have had this year*s experience with the drama program, 
thou^ there has been considerably more work involved than I had anticipated. 
I have gained many ideas that I think will help me in my future teaching. 

With regards to the sturcture of the program, I was personally pleased 
at the freedom allowed each individual in presenting the various plays# 

The Saturday morning sessions and the Study Guides have enough background 
material for any teacher to give a fair presentation of the subject matter. 

Teacher endorseiaents and recommendations . 

We did our in-depth study on M-i galli^anee . . Jllthoiigh the locale was far 
removed from their own social backgrounds, my youngsters really appreciated 
the beauty of the setting, were able to identify with the characters, were 
satisfied with the final outcome, and even remembered some of the lines for 
several days after the performance.. .They really began to look at the play 
itself, its interpretation by actors, its staging by the director, and 
felt they had seen a good play well produced before an appreciative 
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audience. Personally, I think this is a tremendous step forward because 
this class is comprised of low-grade general youngsters about half (of 
whom are) white and half (of whom are) Negro. 

I hope the so-called "bad** audience groups will not be eliminated from 
the progrcun but rather educated to this type of entertainment. I feel 
that the culturally deprived student needs this opportunity, and I 
believe that even an ill-prepared student benefits from seeing a 
production at Actors. 

I found that the students responded wonderfully to the plays at Actors 
Theatre. • .and I attribute this mainly to the reading and discussing in 
advance of seeing the plays, together >3ith the discussion following 
seeing the plays. 

Attending the plays is such an enjoyable and profitable climax to the 
study. Although two students have said that they would enjoy seeing 
the play before studying it, the majority prefer knowing the play before 

attending. I personally think that the study is essential to an under- 
standing of the plays and to an awareness of the purpose of drama and 

the theatre. 

Actors should feel very pleased in the speed with which they capture the 
Interest of the students and create the proper mood of the play. 

Through this program both teachers and students learned to appreciate 
more fully the production as an art itself, A great majority of my 






students who had never attended a play before had reservations about 
spending an afternoon at the theatre, but after the first production they 
became "^dedicated patrons. They did not allow illnesses, broken legs, jobs 
or other school activities to prevent their attending a performance. 
Moreover, their enthusiasm about the plays influenced others, and for 
the first year tickets were easy to distribute. Perhaps one thing that 
clearly indicates the strengths of the program is the fact that those 
students, not in class, who received tickets came to me or to the students 
in the class to find out more about the play or to ask to read it. 

The interest in ATL has soared at H igh School during this 

academic year. We decided to hand the tickets out in class sets and 
each teacher would study the play in class, and then accompany his group 
to the theatre. The teachers were very responsive to my offer to spend 
one class period with their group before their trip to the theatre. Often 
after their trip to the theatre, when I would see these students in the 
hall, they would offer their appreciation of the play and their intention 
to see more during the season. The student response to these talks were 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic. 

Most (of my students) who had never been to see a play before and had 
no idea of what one was like except for reading Romeo and Juliet and 
Julius Caesar in the ninth and tenth grades, respectively, and in watching 
one on television. If any one of these four plays had been presented on 
television not one of my students would have watched, but by having the 
opportunity to see them in person they understood and enjoyed them. Most 
of them would have gone back a second time if they could. . .After seeing 
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each play there was more enthusiasm than there had been before. 

These students before the .Dramatic Enrichment Project, had never seen an 
actual play, had no concept of theatre of any sort, and were unaware 
that drama was a cultural outlet that existed in this area. I can 
only summarize student reaction by stating that the project evoked 
an enthusiasm which I am sui^e in many cases will be carried over into 
adult life. 

If there is anything *bad^ to be said about this course it is the fear 
that next year's class will not have the same opportunity. This,^ I 
believe, would be a travesty. For if our tax dollars can redirect 34 minds 
in a matter of a few weeks then we have not sacrificed in vain. 

Usually those requesting tickets are the ones who have attended before. 

Ideally I believe essay tests would measure more accurately a student's 
understanding and appreciation of a play, but 1 know this is not a 
practical thing to do. 

Random distribution of tickets — I believe this area needs improvement... 

I think all stuaents who attend the plays should be prepared by reading 
(and discussing, if possible) the plays in advance of seeing them. 

Tes, I do have a suggestion — a course growing out of this for English 
teachers in oral dramatic reading and interpretation, for x^hich course I 
x7ould be the first to enroll. 
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I woiild have preferred more interpretation of the particular plays studied 
and theatre in general. The lecture on balancing the stage (before 
Misalliance ) was quite helpful. It answered a lot of questions for me 
since I do not teach drama. I would recommend more information comparable 
to this lecture. 

I would suggest this program have more publicity. It is tax money being 
spent, and the public should be aware of the good it has done. Why not 
enlist Mr. t o do several feature articles of the various classes 

during the season? 

The one major problem in this program has been the teachers’ lack of 
understanding of the tests. Sometimes we took questions that tested 
attitudes and personality qualities as being simply stupid. At the 
start of the project Dr. said that attitudes and interests, besides 

knowledge of the play, would be tested. But after several months we forgot 
this and rightfully wondered why more of the questions we formulated 
weren’t being used. Explanation on this helped. 

Further, I believe this program has earned equal status with the Symphony 
Concert program as a claim to being an accepted part of the school 
curriculum. 

I feel that, the four plays were suitable; however, Actors offered other 
plays i^ith potential value for student viewing. Night of the Dunce would 
have been a good starting point since its subject is of current interest 
and students could readily identify with the situation presented...! think 
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it is unfortunate that the students did not see Long Day* s Journey because 
this would relate very effectively with their study of American literature 
and because of the high quality of Actors performance of the work. 

I would like to see students view more than four plays, but whatever the 
number, a mixture of traditional and contemporary, of thought provoking 
and entertaining, is advisable. 

Looking forward to next year, I hope that students w ill be able to meet 
some of the actors in person. This would stimulate interest. I would 

I 

also like for them to be able to see a rehearsal, make-up and costume 
work, and set design work. This behind the scenes dimension would make 
the production a fuller esqperience. 

Thumbs up on Robert Penn Warren and thumbs down on Eugene 0* Neill gives 
one pause— —for long thought! Since neither Thieves* Carnival nor 
Misalliance represented the best of their respective authors, might it 
not be a welcome change for Actors Theatre to present the best of someone 
next year? 

Student Comments 

Pupil academic experiences . 

The worksheets added greatly to my understanding. (Study Guides) 

Both reading and seeing plays has given me an insight into the real 
reasons for plays, the messages conveyed. 
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( Thieves * Carnival ) On the surface the play is light and appears as 






colored gl^ss. However, as you look into the tragedy, the play becomes 
smokey and dark. ..Gustave and Juliette are in love but their (marriage) 
can never work out. 

The plot is a pastel plot. There was no violence and all the ideas 
presented blended together to form a muted impression. V/hen the 
characters were happy, they were not too happy and when they were sad, 
it was usually mixed xfith a comic effect. ..Anouilh* s intentions in 
writing the play were to create impressions rather than to convey 
great truths. A play which is based on impressions has to be delicate 
because the impressions can be changed b^ small touches. 

The thing I like most about Misalliance is that the action takes place 
in a few hours* time (with) only a few references to past happenings. 

So much happens in these few hours that the plot gets impossible, but 
the plot isn't supposed to be the highlight of the play, anyway. 

I have never thought about the comedy that exists in a mismatched marriage, 
but I find that this play throws an extremely amusing light upon the matter. 

Before this year I had never attended a live play before. Thank you for 

opening my eyes to the wonderful world of acting. I also found the 
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studies of these excellent plays interesting. 

During the year my English III class has viewed four of the plays 
presented at Actors Theatre. At the same time, we read them in class. 

This all helped us to broaden out outlook and add to our cultural background. 



I had never before seen or been to live plays so this was a wonderf\il 
experience for me. The knowledge I acquired by attending these plays 
has been valuable in aiy schoolwork. I hope you will continue to prosride 
tickets for students. 

I recently attended a series of plays at Actors Theatre of Louisville 
^onsored by the United States Government.. .After seeing each of the 
four plays, I participated in classroom discussions... Through this 
project, a new phase of ctilture— >the theatre— was e::qposed to me. 

I would like to thank you and also to recommend that you continue this 
project next year. 

Before this year I had never attended a play put on for the public, I 
learned a great deal from watching these actors at work. Besides 
learning from these plays, I derived much enjoyment from them. They 
have benefitted me greatly during ray nine months at school. 

Pupil endorsements and evaluations . 

If you hadn’t explained it before I went, I wouldn’t have known what 
it tms all about. 

Now that I have been there, I know what theatre is like. I will very 
likely continue to go at every opportunity. 

I had been to only one play before. . .Actors Theatre is much myre 
exciting than movies or television. 
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I must say that the experience of going to the theatre is one of the Tiost 

Q 

worth^while and meaningful pastimes available. Because, through this 
^experiment" many young indivuduals are introduced to the rich and 
thought provoking world of theatre, its value cannot be fully measured, 

A totally new dimension in entertainment is revealed and hopefully 
comprehended and interpreted in a light which may help one understand 
his neighbor, his environment. I strongly wish that this program be 
continued, for without it there stands very little chance for many 
3^oung people to know theatre. There is little direction encouraging 
youth to become familiar with the fine arts; PTA would never support 
such a program, nor would the school board. They are only able to 
be concerned with immediate education needs due to financial inadequacies. 
I feel that I perceive the most and learn the most out of classroom rather 
than through reading independently...This program made me more aware, 
gave me insight. It was not sii»5)ly a rote learning class but a lesson 
in the humanities. 

I think Shaw had some things to say about the generation gap but 
regret that Tarleton must say most of them. Tarleton seems like someone 
with above-average intelligence and a lot of luck trying to play gein.us. 

I ac 3 i!dre his being so widely read, but wish he could draw a breath 
vjithout broadcasting his literacy. 

None of Shaws lines were lost and his ideas about society came through 
clearly. I definitely believe reading the play before seeing it on 
stage is most helpful in fully enjoying the performance. 
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Student Reactions 

Over the past two and one half years the Evaluation Teaiti and members of 
Actors Theatre observed differences between student- and adult-audience 
reactions to portions of plays. In elucidating the differences, the Team 
did not wish to over-emphasize the differences and to create a false im- 
pression that students were worse viewers than their adult counterparts. 

In many ways and at many times the reactions were similar. The Team was 
curious about the reasons why deferences occurred. In trying to eijqplain 
away the differences, the Team hoped better to understand pupil needs; 
finding suitable and reasonable explanations relieved the tendency to judge 
student responses as **bad* and adult responses as *^good.** The speculations 
afforded the Team the best route to formulating general statements about 
the effect of the theatre upon high school students. 

If we follow the old cliche, ^Behavior is caused," we look for the causality 
of both "appropriate" or "good" theatre manners and "inappropriate" or "bad" 
manners. Unfortunately, we judge "inappropriate" behavior largely from some 
adult standard of theatrical etiquette. This is unfortunate in that it 
obscures some knowledge of the essence of Drama as Theatre. 

Understandably, adults and actors are uncomfortable with responses they 
consider "inappropriate." Actors, on the one hand, desire empathy; and some 
student reactions enunciate the lack of empathy. Adult viewers, on the other 
hand, desire conformity to a code of conduct; and some student behaviors 
convey students’ non-conformity. What actors and adults fail to recognize 
is that empathy and conformity occur as students feel "spoken to." 
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Affectively j we ask students to ^suspend disbelief,^ i.e., attend to the 
play with sensitivity toward an existing ^thing" and suspend judgment of 
“what they hear and see during the production* Many students are capable 
of such affective response: others have not developed the capacity. 

The question at stake lies in the meaning attached to the terra ^^appropriate." 
Clearly, excessive rudeness such as distracting clownishness, hurling missies 
toward the stage, and talking so loudly that neighbors cannot hear are not 
examples of ^appropriate" response to theatre. These examples of conduct 
are considered "bad manners" most places, and the Team labels them 
"inappropriate . " 

Instances of "inappropriate" behavior occurred in less than ten per cent of 
the performances (six or seven student audiences out of almost eighty per- 
formances in the season). , At. other student perfonnances, pupils reacted 
to certain scenes unlike adults who viewed the same plays during the regular 
season, subscription, or public performances. The Team contended that 
because student responses were different from adult reactions, they were 
not "inappropriate" responses. For example, adult audiences usually re- 
sponded to a romantic stage scene with "appropriate" silence. Student audiences 
typically whistled, made "kissing" noises, and "giggled" nervously at the 
first hint of a stage embrace. Excitement mounted among students as the 
actors extended their embrace. Both responses were "appropriate." Adults, 
for the most part, had achieved "distance" for romantic scenes, and the stage 
kiss was a convention for them. For students, the stage embrace represented 
a prelude to forbidden experience, the possibile testimony to the tensions of 



restrained sexuality, or a sensitivity to the •phoniness^ of the stage 
action. 

The King*s Men production illustrates another difference between observed 
student and adult audience response. A script alteration, directed to 
draw laughter we suspect, gave a first name to a minor character, Orville 
Frey, whose daughter was impregnated by the governor* s son. The infrequent- 
ly heard first name and the peculiar stage enunciation brought whoops of 
laughter from students and faint, adult smiles. Evidently, students regard 
unusual names as ** funny**; adults regard names as names. For student viewers, 
employing the **funny** name, peculiarly enunciated, set the stage for comedy; 
the adult counterparts found the confrontation between the two fathers 
pathetic, particularly in light of one man’s claim that the other's son was 
the father of his daughter's unborn child. 

Student response, the Team submits, was appropriate in that students 
responded to the actors' intentions. Adult response resisted some of the 
cast's humorous intention. The students, secure enough from parental re- 
sponsibility for pregnancy, laughed at the incidental comic element. The 
adults, for one reason or another, perhaps identified with one of the two 
fathers and saw some seriousness in the scene. Both responses have little 
to do with theatre sophistication. 

Then, too, perhaps the Experimental Student Groups were sufficiently 
familiar with the script to recognize an unexpected introduction of the 
"unusual" first name and welcomed the comic relief to a painfully embarass- 
ing scene which they know followed. Typical adult audiences, as one Team 
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member found in a poll of local •sophisticated play goers," see the plays 
first before reading scripts. The adults, then, not aware of the script 
changes, sought meaning in the play’s story line and responded in ways 
which indicated that the comic relief did not overshadow the tragic impli- 
cations. Both types of response were einpathetic; neither may be judged 
"good" or "bad," •sophisticated" or "unsophisticated," and/or "appropriate" 
or "inappropriate." Correctness of response can be judged only in light of 
the actor’s and director’s intentions. If audiences respond in an un- 
e3q)ected manner, do actors fail effectively to communicate their inten- 
tions? The answers to the question are debatable. An affirmative response 
places the prime responsibility for faulty audience behavior upon the 
actor’s shoulders. A negative response asserts that faulty behavior 
rests in students’ failure to accept society’s code for conduct. The Team 

t 

avers that the answer lies in understanding the ' raction between the 
actor and the spectator. 

In another example from All the King ’ s Men , adults greeted Willie’s 
assassination with shocked silence: the students invariably shrieked at 
the noise of the gunshots, laughed at their own reaction, and lost some of 
the dialogue which followed as a consequence. For teen-agers to react 
immediately and explosively to several gunshots is not "inappropriate" 
behavior. Neither is it "inappropriate" for them to follow their first 
reaction with laughter. What is, perhaps, "inappropriate" is that the 
students missed dialogue following the assassination. Should not actors 
hold for unexpected laughter in a student production in the way they would 
hold for expected laughter in a performance before an adult house? 
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TEST INSTRUMENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THEIR RESULTS 



Bight test instruments were used to assess the outcomes of the 1967-68 
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pupil achievement in cognitive areas 9 lOp the content of and inferences 
drawl from the four plays, their productions, and general knowledge and lore 
of the theatre* The other four tests sought information about pupil behavior 
changes in the affective domain, ie« attitudes, feelings, and values* 

Student sample * Thirty teachers and classes participated in this study* 
All were located within Region III^s secondary schools* Twelve classes were 
from eleven high schools of the Jefferson County, Kentucky, Public School 
Sjystem; nine were from six parochial schools within the Louisville Arch- 
dioceses and two classes came from the Bullitt County, Kentucky, School 
Sjystem* A total of 791 pupils participated as "experimental” subjects* Due 
to dropouts and mobility of population, 7^^ completed the year*s work* The 
loss in experimental subjects was about 11^ of the initial population* Each 
participating teacher selected from among his other classes seven pupils who 
acted as control subjects for pre- and post-testing purposes* Of the controls, 
193 of the initial 210 students conqileted pre- and post-tests,, The loss in 
control subjects was about 8^* The team concluded that there wore no ex- 
treme differences between the two attrition rates* 

Twenty-six experimental subjects and seven control pupils were lost 
when one teacher withdrew from the Rpoject* The Evaluation Team, with the 
advice of the local sponsoring agent, deemed it wise to withdraw the class 
from the experiment, even ‘bough the mortality threatened the study* The 
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following tabls relates the composition of the study. 

Table 2 

Sttident Participation in the 1967-68 Dramatics Enrichment Project 



Grade 


Glasses 


N Bxd. 


N Control 


N CbcD. Lost 


N Control Lost 


10 




126 


28 


15 


0 


11 


22* 


560 


154** 


70 


15 


12 




105 


28 


2 


2 


Total 


30 


791 


210 


87 


17 



* One teacher had 19 eleventh grade pupils and 11 twelfth grade 
pupils in one class. This class was counted twice, for the 
teacher supplied 7 eleventh grade control pupils. 

** Reflects the loss of one whole class. 

Assessment of Panils 

Attitudes . A 57-itera instrument had been developed over the past three 
years to assess pupil attitudes to^rd drama. A copy appears in Appendix A. 
Essentially five categories of statements comprised the testing device, 
l) pupil attitudes toward drama and the theatres 2) pupil attitudes toward 
those who work in the theatres 3) pupil attitudes toward the role of the 
theatre in society? 4) pupil attitudes toward their own participation in 
viewing and reading plays? and. 5) pupil attitudes toward a career in the 
theatre. Several groups of students helped refine the instrument. Split- 
half reliabilities across the five categories ranged from .72 to .7S, and 
some initial forms of the instrument correlate well with drama teachers* 
r .tings of pupils in their classes. For this study, a pre-post-test 
relation revealed a product moment correlation of .36 among pupils who 
con^leted the year’s work. 

Reference is made to Table 3t "sdiich follows. Of the thirty experi- 
mental classes studied, twenty-seven made significant gains in attitude 
scores. Control pupils who remained throughout the Study showed only slight 
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improveiaents ; however, their mean gain was not sufficient to reach statistical 
significance o Of the three experimental groups whose mean gain was insuf- 
ficient to establish significance, one class each came from the Jefferson 
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gains appeared among inner-city pupils and groups of "gifted” students# The 
overall mean gain at each grade level was significant at or beyond the #05 
level# Tenth grade experimental pupils revealed the highest gains, followed 
in order by the twelfth- and eleventh-grade classes# Apparently among the 
throe grade levels no statistical differences appeared# 

Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations for Thirty Groups of Tenth-, Eleventh-, and 
Twelfth-Grade Pupil Pupils of Raw Scores and Raw Gain Scores on A Question 
naire on Drama Used as a Pre- and Post-Test Criterion Measure in a Drama- 
tics Enrichment Program for High School Pupils in the 1967“1968 School Year 

Means and Standard Deviations 



Cu 0 ) 
d ^ 

frt 




Pre-Test 






Post-Test 






Gains 






\J Cu 

Ki U 

O O 


Location 


Mean 


s#do 


N 


Mean 


s«d# 


N 


Mean 


s od 0 


N 


1 10 


Paroch#dcho 


201,24 


16,76 


33 


224#06 


14,57 


29 


18.37* 


9.45 


29 


2 10 


Lou<,Cty#Sch# 


188,59 


21,34 


27 


203 #90 


21,74 


21 


14.04* 


13.36 


21 


3 10 


Jeff#Co#Sch# 


214,85 


15.84 


27 


223o33 


21,03 


27 


9.22* 


20.99 


27 


4 10 


LoUoCtyoSch, 


178.28 37,70 39 

C» CSCSCa C3 CSCB C3i caco ca CncSD C3)C3 C3>C3 


202o73 

C9 eaten OK. sica cates ax oc 


26 o 57 34 21„00* 

mctksmcactcacatcatcaicr^aaaMwcaictnMC 


35.59 

■GX«BeBcaicn«i 


34 

lOttMtMt 


Total 


Grade 10 


194,34 28,37 126 

ct OQ d C9 »caaioci)C3>c9o 000 cscscai ca rs c=o Oi 


213,54 23,72 111 16.13* 

catcxicxdcsSaccocxcxeatcadStca^aacaicaieaiaaMiteaaMWaxcaKtfata 


23.68 

aea— caea 


in 

icxcstat 


5 11 


ParochoScho 


a 3,45 


15,21 


22 


236 #45 


16„00 


22 


22.54* 


20.14 


22 


6 11 


Jeff #C0oSeh# 


208,10 


13,27 


29 


221,06 


15o01 


29 


12.96* 


15,13 ■ 


29 


7 11 


Jeff oCooScho 


196,00 


23,43 


29 


211 #96 


25o01 


28 


15.53* 


15.06 


23 


8 11 


LoUeCty#Sch# 


191,08 


13.36 


25 


212.47 


13.53 


19 


22.84* 


12.70 


19 


9 11 


LooCtyoSch# 


193,24 


18,14 


29 


200.75 


24.44 


28 


8.89 


23,48 


28 


10(1) 


Jeff#Co„Scho 


203,92 


21,63 


26 


cacBcx-cscscs 


cxcsctctscrt 


racr 


Moncxcaiai 


an cat G9 exes 


■a cat 


11 11 


LoUoCtyoSch, 


185,00 


13,83 


24 


198 #81 


21.84 


16 


14,62* 


18,24 


16 


12(v) 


ParochcSch# 


210,16 


16.53 


19 


228,68 


17.41 


19 


18,52* 


10,81 


19 


13 11 


Lou.Cty, Sch 


,182,96 


24.7S 


28 


198.16 


13.97 


25 


11,16* 


20,32 


25 


14 11 


Bul«Co#Scho 


216.21 


16.19 


23 


226.95 


15.01 


20 


12.05* 


17.23 


20 


15 11 


Pai'och.Sch# 


216,40 


16.33 


15 


224„21 


19.29 


14 


9.50* 


22.25 


14 


16 11 


Jeff # Co# Sch# 


211,27 


21.40 


18 


237.58 


16.15 


17 


27.47* 


16.'95 


17 


1 ? 11 


Jeff 0 Co# Sch# 


184,15 


22,89 


19 


207.17 


22.50 


17 


22,64* 


24.56 


17 


18 11 


Bui .Co# Sch# 


200,33 


22,20 


24 


218.90 


a.48 


22 


18.50* 


18.22 


22 


19 11 


Lou.Cfcy.Sch, 


196,25 


18.01 


20 


207.70 


15.95 


17 


10.58* 


12,80 


17 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



20 11 \roch,Sch, 

21 11 Lou.CtyoSch, 

22 11 Lou«0bY.Scha 

23 11 Jeff„Ci),Sch. 
25- 11 Paroch.Scho 

25 11 Jeff.Co.Sch, 

26 11 Jeff-,Co,Sch, 



a3.83 

aii.oo 

192.85 

209.66 

211.51 

W.55 

201.60 

ocaiMM 



Means and Standard Deviations 

*15.53 To 227.70 
16,71 28 223.51 

24.56 28 208.28 
15,50 27 215.26 
18,74 35 220,17 
25.97 29 209,89 

20.56 33 217.74 



16.47 27 13.03* 15.56 
15,67 27 13.18* 17.?: 
21,43 25 16,84* 24.09 
27.11 23 4,21 29.20 
24,09 35 8,48 21,12 

21,79 29 14,93* 19.85 
20,99 31 15.32* 17.79 



27 

27 

25 

23 

35 

29 

31 



Total Grade 11 201,76 18,87 56O 216,64 22,22 490 14,48* 19.64 490 
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27 12 Paroch.Sch, 

28 Jeff.Co.Sch, 
12 (v) Paroch.Sch, 

29 Jeff.CooSch, 

30 12 Jeff.Co.Sch, 

Total Grade 12 
Total Grades 10«12 
Control Group 



218,34 

207.11 

227.54 

212.20 

205^6 

215.60 

G 9 aiaio»<ai M» 

202,15 

ccaeicscsPaiMi 

199.51 



29 



16,91 

19.84 18 

13.64 11 

20,01 30 

18.65 17 



232,79 

224,88 

239.63 

221,85 

226,41 



19.20 29 
19.06 18 
14,57 11 

19.54 28 

10,36 17 



14,72* 19.06 
17.77* 24,66 
12.09* 13.40 
9.53* 20,25 

20,76* 20,37 



29 

18 

11 

28 

17 



I C9c» e»c»csa C30 e»cae oa cscrs «*e»C3 CM Mica o 



caaiqicacaiBa n e a icaa»c»c3iQ»caea— c»cJ C3c j » 



31.22 105 

CDca ooacaeaaa cac3 c 

23.33 791 

qaoaonacxaca — aeac 

21„14 210 



228,11 

■ cae»cai(=>c»ca c9 

217.83 

aocacacacaca 

200,93 



18,28 103 

■ ca cacaca cacaoca ca 

22,35 704 

• cacp a cs caca ca ca o» 

23,23 193 



tcaca ca cacaca cacacaca caaacacaeao«a ca acaca<ac«o 



14,56* 24.33 103 

»caeao«a ca acaca<acaGi caca caaa 

14.75* 20,37 704 

ica ca ca oaca ca cacara caca<xv«acaea e* 

2.59 21,55 193 



acacacaca cacacacaca cocaoDcacacacaca acacacscacacacpcacaeaaca cacacaca a 



(1) Teacher and Class removed from the Project, 

(v) Class consisted of both Eleventh and Twelfth Grad© Pupils, 

(*) Significant at or beyond the ,05 level using a two-tailed t—Test for 
related samples. 

Discussion . In so far as this instrument determines real differences 
among groups and reflects chariges in pupil attitudes ^ the Project (other 
things not considered) apparently effected significant changes in pupil 
behavior. Interestingly enough, where the composition of the classes was 
known, changes in behavior were as great among slow, inner-city pupils as 
they were amopg bright, suburban, middleclass students. The analyses of 
variance among the three grade levels support the observation ^en class 
means wore contrasted with the control-group mean. 
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Table 4 



Analysis of Variance of the Raw Gain Scores on A Que stionnaire on Drama 
of Pupils in Five Tenth Grade Groups at the End of Year in a Dramatics 

Enrichment Program 



Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 


d.f. 


Est. Mean 
Square 


F 


*'.59 


Total 

Among Means 


163,801 

15,251 


303 

4 


3»812 o 75 


7 o 66** 


3.39 


>fethin Groups 


148,550 


299 


497 o 82 







** Significant beyond the oOl level o 



Table 5 

Comparison of the Raw Gain Score Means of Pupils in Five Tenth Grade 
Groups on A Questionnaire on Drama at the End of Year in a Dramatics 

Enrichment Program 

Difference of Means 



Group 


Mean 


N 


#1 #2 


#3 


Contr, 


4 ^ (Inner-city) 


21.00 


34 






* 


#1 (Low-income 
Sub\irban) 


18.37 


29 


- 




41 


#2 (Inner-city) 


14.04 


21 


c» 




41 


#3 (Middle- 
income 
Suburban) 


9o22 


27 




- 




Control 


2.59 


193 









* Significant at or beyond the 0O5 level o 
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Table 6 

Analysis of Variance of the Raw Gain Scores on A Questionnaire on Drama 
of Pupils in Twenty-Two Eleventh Grade Groups at the End of Tear in a 

Dramatics Enrichment Program 



Source of 
Variance 


Sum of 
Squares 


d.f. 


issto Mean 
Square 


F 


F 

.99 


Total 

Among Means 
Within Grpoups 


230,192 

53,519 

176,673 


682 

21 

661 


2 . 5 W .5 

267.3 


9 . 53 ** 


1,88 



** Significant beyond the oOl level « 



Table 7 

Comparison of the Raw Gainc Score Means of Pupils in Twenty-Two Eleventh' i 
Grade Groups on A Questionnaire on Drama at the End of Year in 

a Dramatics Enrichment Program 

Difference of Means 



Group 


Mean 


N 0000 


#24 #23 


Control 


#16 (L-md-Cl) 


27.47 


17 




' O' f 'O I. 


# 8 (Inner-C|yt) 


22.84 


19 




41 


#17 (Rural) 


22,64 


17 




* 


# 5 (Superior) 


22.54 


22 




* 


# 12 (v) (Superior) 


18.52 


19 






#18 (Ihner«Cty) 


18.50 


22 






#22 (Inner-Cty) 


16.84 


25 






# 7 (U-Mid-Cl} 


15.53 


28 






#26 (md-Cl-Sub) 


15.32 


31 






#25 (L®Suburban) 


14.93 


29 






#11 (Inner-Cty) 


14.62 


16 






#21 (Inner«=-Cty) 


13.18 


27 






#20 (UoMidcCl) 


13.03 


27 






# 6 (md-d-s) 


12.96 


29 






#14 (Rural) 


12.05 


20 






#13 ( Inner = 0 ty) 


11.16 


25 






#19 (Mld-Cl-Cty) 


10.54 


17 






#15 (U-Mid-Cl) 


9.50 


14 






# 9 (Ihner«=»Cty) 


8.89 


28 






#24 (Uolfid-Cl) 


8.48 


35 


ca 




#23 (Suburban) 


4.21 


23 


ca 




Control 


2.59 


193 




ca 



* Significant at or beyond the 0O5 level « 
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Table 8 

Analysis of Variance of the Raw Gain Scores on A Questionnaire on Drama 
of Pupils in Six Twelfth Grade Groups at the End of Year in a 

Dramatics Enrichment Program 



Source of 


Sum of 




Est* Mean 






Variance 


Squares 


0 

0 


Square 


F 


*■.99 


Total 


139,770 


295 








Among Means 


11,32^ 


5 


2,264.5 


5.11** 


2.87 


Within Groups 


128,446 


290 


442,9 






** Significant 


beyond the 


*01 level* 









Table 9 

Comparison of the Raw Gain Score Means of Pupils in Six Twelfth Grade 
Groups on A Questionnaire on Drama at the End of Year in a 

Dramatics Enrichment Program 

Difference of Means 



Group 


Mean 


N 30 


28 


27 


12(v) 


29 Contr* 


#30 (Gifted) 


20*76 


17 » 








x> 


#28 (Gifted) 


17o77 


18 


cm 






x> 


#27 (Superior) 


14*72 


24 




- 




x> 


#12(v) (Superior) 


12*09 


11 






- 




#29 (lB.ddlo»class 
Suburban) 


9o53 


28 








mm 


Control 


2*59 


193 








mm 



* Significant at or beyond the 0O5 level* 
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Student self-perception . The Team used three instruments tq measure 
changes in pupil behaviors related to feelings about self, to perceptions 

I 

I 

of others* feelings toward self, them, and to personal desires to become. 
Tests were adapted from those developed by Miriam L, Goldberg, The three 
tests purport to assess social development, self-confidence, decision- 

I 

making ability, social adaptability and perseverance. Copies appear in 
Appendix A, 



Cf, Miriam L, Goldberg, "A Three-year Experimental Program at Deli0.tt Clinton 
High School to Help Bright Ihdorachiovers, ” High Points . New York City 
Board of Education, 5-35f 1959* Also Jane B, Raph, Miriam L, Goldberg, and 
A, Harry Passon, Bright Underachievers . New York! Teachers College ftess. 

1966. 



Table 10 reports mean performance on all three tests for both the ex- 
perimental and control groups in this study. Evidently, pupils generally 
saw themselves as Good (using a five point scale ranging from Very Good . 
Good , Fair , Nqt So Good, to Poor ); perceived others considered them in much 
the same way as pupils felt about themselves, i.e, as Good ; and wished for 
an improved self-images. Comparing the experimental and control groups, 
the Team observed little or no difference between ^rade-level means on the 
three tests. Little or no difference among grade group performance means 
on (each of) the three pre-tests appeared when experimental and control 
group were conpared. At the end of the year, the experlm>iital groups showed 
greater gains then did their control group counterparts, 

"When possible, teachers took into account those pupils in their ex- 
perimental classes and control groups who left school during the year and 
reported the reasons for the withdrawals. As expected, some withdrew from 
school because their parents moved and these pupils remained in school in 
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their new comttiunities. Four experimental pupils joined another axperimental 
group and remained ^.n the Study » Among those who failed to complete the 
school year (approximately 11^ of the experimental group and 8^ of the 
controls) forty-three of the dronouts were known ’’Droblem ouoils.” i-e« 

— — » 4k A m - - 

had been dismissed from school o were in trouble with the authorities, or 
quit school because they were “disillusioned « ” Of the 43, eighteen were 
sophomores, twenty-one were juniors, and four were seniors » 

Tables 11, 12, and 13 graphically compare average performance among 
the experimental students, the control pupils, and the forty-three dropouts » 
Although the experimental groups showed greater gains than did control 
pupils, no tost for statistical significance was coraputedo Tne startling 
finding was the low self-esteem among the dropouts as compared to the 
experimental and/or control subjectso Evidently, the dropouts perceived 
themselves as poorly adjusted and felt others though they were toOo Dlrop- 
outs wished for goals at a lower level than did their counterparts who 
conpleted the year*s worko 



Table 10 

Average Performance of Experimental versus Control Students on Three 
Tests 8 I Think I Others Think I and I ^sh I Vfere , in a 
Dramatics Enrichment Project During the 1967-1968 School Tear 

Average Scores on Tests 



Grade 


Test 


Pre-Test Snores 


Post-Test Scores 


Ejcoerimental 


Control 


Ebcoerimental 


Control 


10 


I Think I Am 


62,41 


61,50 


55.88 


58.25 




Others Think I Am 


63.27 


63,11 


57.41 


62:20 




I Wish I Were 


37,25 


39.29 


34.43 


36.03 


11 


I Think I Am 


60.33 


60.33 


56.87 


57,88 




Others Think I Am 


59,66 


60,81 


56,21 


59.12 




I Vash I Were 


3^.50 


35,61 


33.67 


34,52 


12 


I Think I Am 


58,00 


59,15 


56.30 


57.15 




Others Think I Am 


59,36 


57,92 


54,57 


56.14 




I Wish I Were 


34.36 


35.61 


31.34 


32.75 



TitBIE n 




1 THINK I AM 



TJffiLE 12 



I 



i 
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'i 













OTHERS THINK I AH 
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Student Reactions to Productions . Recognizing the limitations of ob- 
jective testing as a measure of the affective » the Evaluating Team suggested 
that teachers in the Project ask students to provide a series of value state- 



ments about The Firebugs , the second of the four productions studied and 
viewed. To assure some uniformity, but to provide individual teachers an 
opportunity to direct questions to their classes’ ability-levels, the Team 
suggested six types of questions. See example at the end of this section. 

The first tjrps had to do with student assessment of the production* did 
it or did it not meet his expectations? The Team further suggested four 
areas of expectations* set designs, costuming,, interpretive meaning, and 
use of symbolism. The second type asked the student if the play were a 
vehicle of moaning or of entertainment. The third type asked for some judg- 
ment of why the student got what he did from the plays the fourth type 
sought reasons for student failure to get more from the play. The fifth 
typo invited student complaints about the viewing experience, and the sixth 
type invited student expression of what they liked best about the viewing 
experience. 

In presenting the types of questions to the teachers, the Team attempted 
to emphasize the need to tailor the types to moot the vocabulary and ed- 
ucational levels of classes. In some instances, the usefulness of the 
typos of questions was lessened by teacher-failure to alter the questions. 

In other instances, student levels permitted meaningful response to the 
form. In yet other instances, teachers altered the forms of the questions 
to suit their classes* needs. 
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Ths first type of question was of course aimed at determining the extent 
to \ihleh students profit flrcaa comparison of internal production with a 
stage production. Surprisingly* students from low-ability, low-income 
areas (some of *diose tidgm<^ts were painfully candid) often emphasised 
the importance of testing the plays against 1) real e3q>erienee. 

2 ) TV and movies, and 3) ^at they had expected from reading the play. 

Most of the student responses to the ** value stat«n«it** test wer^ based 
on reading and viewing Max Frisch® s Firebugs , a fact ^idiich assured built- 
in student tensions. Teachers had studied the play as a social satire, 
or as an example of the ** theatre of revolt"'; interestingly. Actors 
Theatre emphasized comic effects and underplayed symbols , though some 
symbolic effects were achieved through color and costumes details. Over 
and over, students reacted to the lack of "hand props," a term learned 
fi*om teachers who had recently heard it in their Saturday classes . (The 
term had also appeared: on an earlier achievement tes'c.) BiterestingJy, 
however, most students continued to regard the play as a vehicle for 
meaning ae well ae for «tit^tainmmt; several said quite bluntly that 
the ^snnbols "would not be symbolic for the people who had not read it and 
talked it over before.*" lypically, such studaits reported that "what 
they liked best about seeing plays" was understanding their "real" or 
"hidden" meanings. 

Other students, healthily, or so the Team believes, were- delisted that 
the play was "pure entertainm«it" without of the symbols they had been 
told to look for. *®It was not as boring as I had expected," said one 
relieved student. 
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Some students showed signs of doubt about how to proceed when teacher 
and theatre apparently did not agree on what the stMent should say. 

At least one student admitted the problem and announced he would say no 
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justify their enjoyment of the play in the absence of the kind of 
meaning they had anticipated. 



This mixture of response to Firebugs crossed geographic and school- system 
lines. Sane students admired the colors used in the set but complained 
that their **loudness” served no function until the very end the 
psychedelic effects began. More e3Q>erienced in special lighting effects 
than their elders p several students suggested how the psychedelic 
effects could have been heightened » idiile others observed that the 
lighting 0 idiile spectacular), did not *^ake the play."* 



In response to the question (stated by the Team as follows: I think 

I got ^at I did from the play because— —)p students varied in types 
of responses. Some attributed their profit to opportunity to study 
the play before viewing p ^ile many singled out aspects of the production 

they found particularly meaningful. Interestingly p as many students 
seem to have examined the play°s theme under this topic or \mder the 
first one. One inner-city student p a girlp said the play made her 
**wiser. . .when somebody came knocking to my door." Appar^tly this 
student had almost totally internalized and personalized the play— 
it needed no symbols for hero Asked to provide reasons they got no 
more from the play than they didp students invariably complained of non- 
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Project students® inappropriate responseso Several said students who 
were not "prepared*® should not be penaitted to see the pls^s at alio 
One revealing answer to this question was that the student viewer pre- 
ferred not to see "live movies o" ( Apparently o for him and several of his 
classmates in an inner-city schools the content of plays is the motion 
picture o) 

Complaints about the viewing eajperience also included behavior of 
"unprepared studaits"; meantimes these students who objected to Actors 
Theatre ®s interpretation of the play summarized all their esn^lier com- 
mentSo The single item which cropped up most often was the rewriting 
of some lines of the chorus and the substitution of a humorous for a 
serious toneo A few studentSs howevers came to realize in this question 
that their expectations were rot necessarily the only "correct" in- 
terpretation of the playo One stud^t saidg very revealinglyo that it 
"would have been okay if I hadn't read the books ” 

The Team judge? that*, comparison of the internal and stage production did 
occur in many instances without teachers® inviting specific comparisons » 

A further support of this belief occurs in the fact that students often 
i*aised questions about the Team- supplied Achievem^t Tests o One asked 
if the director of the show could pass the Achievement Test 9 and another 
complained that students should not be expected to find things in plays 
"that are so hard to seeo" 

In short 9 the value- statement exercise provided ample evidence of student 
productions which they willingly compare to the professional production 
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they view. In most Inetanees. stiideRtB retained the *'tau^t** production 
at the es^ense of the professional onej in a few instances, sttuients 
cheerfoUy reported their teachers' mistakes in reading} and in a few 
instances, students recognized that they had gained from esqposure to 
two visions of the same play. As one student put it, "even if you 
don't like it, you have to get involved." 
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VilLUE STATEMENTS 



The foUoifiiig set of qviestlons was given to participating teachers 

for use (revised or as it stands) in securing subjective or value state- 

aentSf fJpon the classes* The questions and sene responses are treated under 

the heading "Student Reactions to Productions*" 

1* To uhat metend did the production meet ray expectations 
a* in set design 
b* in ^stuming 

0 * in inten^otatlon (lines and gestures) 
d* in th» use of s^b^ism 

2* Did the pligr as produced provide 
a* a vehicle for meaning 
b* a vehicle for divertisement ( Just lau^e) 

3* I think I got from the play lAat I did because of 
a* ■ 

b* 

■ ^ ■ I ■ I I ■ 1 1 ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

C# ; ‘ 



4* I think I failed to get more from the play than I did because 
b* 

C e 



5* The biggest complaint I have about the viewing experience is 



6* The thing I like best about going to the theatre is • 

(Rotes students were not United in space} they were asked to ^ite responses 

\ 

to various forms of the|;e questionst not to fin blanks*) 
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Teacher-made tests . As a part of their Saturday classes, project teachers 
served on at least one test-construction committee. The functions of 
each committee were; 1) to offer teachers practical experiences in 
test construction and design; and 2) to compose achievement tests suit- 
able for assessing pupils’ acquisition of specific content taught them, 
their experiences at the theatre, and inferences which pupils may draw 
from the play's message, action, and symbolism. 

Each of the first three tests consisted of fifty, multiple-choice items 
which ranged in difficulty from easy to hard. The tests followed a 
format which called for a definite percentage of the items related to 
content taught, action viewed, or inferences drawn from the experience. 
Appendix A contains test samples for the first three plays. All the 
King's Men . The Firebugs , and Misa Ilia nee o The section which follows 
in this Report presents a discussion of the Thieves Carnival ex- 
amination and extends the presentation of the Project's involvement 
in test construction and design fer evaluation purposes. 

The Team desired to measure as fairly and as uniformly as possible across 
grade and ability levels. Evaluators were interested in assessing the 
differential effects which the Project had, if any, on the various 
classroom groups. The Project hypothesized there would bo no differences 
among classrooms within grade levels using th« teacher-made tests as 
criterion measures. The examination of the outcv es among classes would 
afford some knowledge about the appropriateness of this kind of ex- 
perience for specific grade level and/or ability level. 
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Tablo 14 presents th* means and standard deviations ty grade level for 
each of the three teacher-made tests* A one-way classification test 
supported the claim that no differences would appear among the class- 
room means taken as scores across the three grade levels* The Krusgal- 
Vfallis H-test was the statistic usedp and rejection of the null 
hypothesis at or peyond the *05 level of significance was established 
as the criterion for rejection* 

The outcomes of the statistical tests revealed? 

AH the King*s Men H=5*96» 2d*fo; p<^10 

The Firebugs H=3o24p 2d*fo*, p<o20 

Misalliance H=3o73» "2:d*f *? p^o20 

Althou^ the H-test value approached significancop an examination of 
tape records made during Saturday classes revealed that research-shy 
or skeptical teachers had assisted pupils in several instances during 
the examinations * Evidently p for some teachers participation ir any 
research poses a threat not easily overcome* Possibly teachers feel 
that they and their methods are under close scrutiny and do not realize 
the effects which assistance to pupils have upon such studies as this* 
“Washing out" such effects can be partially overcome by including 
larger saxtqplings of classroom groups* This Study* s findings were 
limited to four tenth-gradep five twelfth-grace^ and twenty-two eleventh- 
grade classes* Thenp toop volunteers „ as these teachers were, come 
from special populationsp a fact possibly accounting for the narrow 
range of classroom means viewed in the tenth and twelfth grades* 

Moreoverp two of the twelfth grade classes were comprised of "gifted" 
students whereas only one of the tenth grades and six of the eleventh 



grade classes had pupils approaching this gifted level. 



Analysis ox test results across ability groups revealed significant 
differences in favor of the bright students. 

All the King°s Men H=15®02p 2d,f,; p^OI 

The Firebugs H=12,l6p 2d,f.j p^OI 

I^isalliance H=l2.3^ 2dof,; p^Ol 

Howevers other important variables militate against inferring that only 
bright pupils benefit from such programs as these, r'or instances bright 
pupils read better and examinations such as these favor those who can 
comprehend the language of the tests, Theno tooo teacher scores on 
the same tests which pupils took (teachers marked an examination along 
with their pupils) correlated highly (,42 to ,4?) with their own classes 
mean scores. Perhaps pupil scores reflect teacher comprehension and 
mask the real learning which would have been possible had teacher 
variables been controlled. Since many pupils from low-ability classes 
scored equally as high as their counterparts in high-ability classrooms^ 
the findings related to ability levels and pupil achievement must be 
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Means and Standard Deviations by Classes and Tests for Thirty=>One Groups 
Participating in a Dramatics Enrichment Program 
During the 1967-1968 School Year 
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Class 


Ability 

Level 


Kings Men 
Mean Sodo ’ 


N 


1 , 


S 


260 09 


3o0 


32 


2 


L 


I 80 I 4 


4o0 


28 


3 


A 


22o37 


3o4 


27 


4 


L 


21o58 


4o5 


31 


5 


S 


27o77 


3o7 


22 


6 


A 


25o93 


3ol 


29 


7 


A 


24o23 


5o3 


28 


8 


A 


20o70 


5o3 


23 


9 


A 


23o00 


5o0 


26 


10 


L 


17ol5 


4o8 


27 


11 


A 


18 083 


4o8 


24 


12(v) 


S 


26o74 


3o4 


19 


13 


L 


19ol0 


5o6 


30 


14 


L 


23 061 


4o2 


18 


15 


A 


23o00 


4o3 


15 


16 


S 


28088 


2o9 


18 


17 


A 


17 065 


5o6 


17 


18 


A 


21 061 


3c9 


18 


19 


S 


24o29 


3o3 


28 


20 


S 


260OO 


2o6 


28 


21 


S 


22o71 


4o7 


27 


22 


A 


260 26 


3o3 


27 


23 


A 


26066 


3o7 


35 


24 


A 


2O0II 


3o5 


30 


25 


A 


21o97 


3o8 


33 


26 


L 


23o71 


4o0 


23 


27 


S 


260 90 


4o6 


36 


28 


S 


26o35 


3o0 


19 


12(v) 


S 


26064 


3ol 


11 


29 


L 


24o00 


3o7 


30 


30 


S 


27o75 


2o9 


17 



Firebugs l&sall-ianoe 



Mean 


Sod. 


N 


Mean 


S odo 


N 


3 O 0 I 8 


4.2 


33 


27o93 


4.5 


30 


26.89 


4.8 


26 


21.54 


5o6 


24 


22 o 84 


8.2 


28 


25o33 


3o3 


27 


24.80 


2.8 


36 


25ol7 


3o6 


30 


36 o 57 


3o2 


21 


32.28 


2.6 


21 


33o92 


4.1 


28 


30.78 


4.6 


28 


30.71 


4.5 


28 


29 o 42 


3o3 


28 


25o90 


5o2 


22 


23o55 


4.4 


20 


26 o 38 


4.3 


26 


27o04 


5o5 


24 


18 088 


5o4 


27 


21.52 


5.8 


25 


2I0O9 


4.6 


21 


21.06 


3ol 


15 


36.26 


3o3 


19 


33o00 


2.2 


19 


I8068 


5o0 


30 


22.43 


7o3 


30 


29o00 


6.6 


14 


26.85 


5o0 


14 


23 o 61 


6.2 


13 


23 o 69 


4.2 


13 


33ol6 


3o9 


18 


32,00 


3o0 


18 


2O0I8 


6 o 3 


14 


20.92 


7o7 


14 


23 o 94 


4.2 


18 


24.94 


4.5 


17 


28.44 


6.7 


29 


28.11 


3o8 


27 


33o57 


3o6 


28 


29o75 


3o3 


28 


27o03 


4.7 


27 


24.26 


5o5 


23 


30 .80 


3o2 


27 


28.07 


3o6 


27 
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4 o 3 


:o 


27*71 


2.4 


35 


22.73 


3o3 
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5o0 


30 


27o4l 


3o4 


31 


24.46 


4.6 


30 
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23 
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5 o 9 


23 
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4.4 


36 


29 083 
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36 
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5o2 
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32.91 


6.1 


30 


26.67 


4.6 


30 


26.51 


6.1 


30 


26.67 


4.6 


30 


33 oil 


2.8 


17 


31o35 


3o5 


17 



Mersuring Pupil Progress After Thieves Carnival 



When the Saturday class discussed the results from the Pro.ject tests 
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registered two valid complaints o Firsts the objective tests for the 

•i 

first three plays did not allow students to reveal all they knew or 
felt about the plays© Each of the 50“i't®ni tests penalized students g 
teachers claimed o because some students had difficulty reading and 
imderstanding the test questi-ons© Other teachers reported that test 
questions provide a challenge to their brighter* students and anything 
lass would obviate the answers© Second g each multiple-choice item called 
for only one correct response? and students in faster-moving classes 
could think of several appropriate and satisfactory responses to a 
question, but none of them appeared among an item’’s choices© In short g 
the faculty team heard all the criticism usually leveled at objective 
testing, even though teachers helped compose the items and write the 
tests© 



The class considered all the alternatives g one of idiich was to use an 
essay ecsamination for the fourth play© The Project® s teachers and the 
faculty team rejected an essay-type examination because of the difficulty 
of grading and assimilating results in a meaningiol way© These limitations 
were magnified because of the different grade levels and ability groups 
represented in the Project© Teachers g conscious of the research which 

cfo Glenn H© Bracht and Kenneth D© HopkinSg "Objective and Essay Tests s 
Do Thqy Measure Different Abilities?” AoEoRoA© Paner Abstracts 1968 
American Education Research Association © 19^8© p© 108© 



favored objective tests over essay examinations, specifically wanted a 
test which 1) required no more than one hour*s time; 2) gave open-end 
questions to reveal broader ranges of knowledge about the plays; 3) seemed 
less like the usual tests administered in schools; and 4) were fairly 
easy to grade o 

The resulting test, even though troublesome to devise and score, 
provided a deeply rewarding experience for teachers and students, ac- 
cording to their comments afterwards o The test fulfilled three of the 
four criteria. The test was not easy to grade; in fact, a complete 
analysis called for expenditures far beyond the provisions of this 
grant. The Team, convinced that a total analysis would be helpful 
and revealing, saw that their best action was additional e3q)erimenta- 
tion with the technique. Additional experimentation could establish the 
possible relationships between test scores and important pupil variables 
associated with verbal fluency, accuracy of pupil word associations, 
pupils® factual grasp of subject matter, and pupil conceptual learning 
abilities. 

Developing the Test for Thieves Carnival 

Research related to the technique , Jeiuiings, Ramos, Krueger, and 
Verplanck reported a new testing method requiring recall as an alterna;- 
tive to multiple choice examinations , The experimenters® "new" test used 

w 7l I t arn NT Jennings^ Robert Ramos. Robert L. Krueger, and William 
So Verplanck, "Associative Assessment of Academic Achievement," 
AoEoRoAo Paper Abstracts 1968 , p. IO 9 . Paper presented at the annual 
meet^r>p; of the Association in Chicago. February So, 1968, 
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wcxpd associations pupils gave to soiected stimuli (no more than four 
responses were allowed for each stimulus )« Stimuli were drawn from 
course concepts in psychology® The e^qperimenters reported measuring 
changes both in quality and quantity of associations with learning, 
using pre- and post-tests administered to a single group® This method 
of testing 9 as reported by the University of Tennessee team, revealed 
satisfactory ranges of reliability (o724 to o9^/3)i stabilizing around 
«844o Validity measures, item difficulty, and item reliability were also 
assessed. The distribution of associations across groups taught by 
different instructors revealed exceptional sensitivity to pupils* 
differential learning related to differences in instructors® 

Developing suitable criteria ® Teachers, along with the faculty team, 
became excited over the possibility of measuring achievement in a way 
which promised to overcome objections to ordinary school testing tech- 
niques® Ko one in the Project had any idea about how many atin^uH were 
needed, what the nature of the stimuli should bSo or what limitation 
should be placed on student responses® All agreed that the task of 
respording in one hour® s time to a large number of stimuli posed problems 
for students, possibly reducing the quality of responses and ** shutting 
off” the ”flow” of their ideas® The faculty team considered the ideal 
test as one containing about fifty items, i®e® One stimulus pep minute 
of testing time seoaed appropriate to them® . As teachers became in- 
volved with validating procedures and faced the task of responding to 
if 00 itiitial items, they fully recognized the need to reduce the students* 
tasks® Informal trials with a similar test indicated the probability 
that single-word stimuli evoke multiple student responses to a stimulus 
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better than do phrases or completed sentences o Since all wanted 
complete open-endedness , ioe«, an allowance for students to express any 
and aH associations they could give to a stimulus « space following each 
emphasis in test directions should encourage students suf- 
ficient3y« Teachers considered the following points when composing test 
items or stimuli s 

1 ) Balanee of words » The stimuli should range from "easy* to 
"difficult* in order to insure that sloWp tenth-grade students 
had some "chance" to responds, and that bright s, twelfth-grade 
students were adequately challenged o Stimuli should range 
across the alphabet and should not cluster unusually* English 
words naturally cluster around certain portions of the al- 
phabet » and the final choice of the stimuli ought to reflect 
this point* 

2) Emotion o The stimuli should be "charged" words, i*e* those 
words which evoke strong feeling* However j, some words have 
double meanings and belong to both street language and academic 
language patterns* "Gooses," for example, might evoke a street 
language response among some groups and the "charge" on the 
word would override the academic or intended usage, even when 

a student knows both* 

3) Surorise c Each stimulus should remove the effects of the pre- 
vious stimulus and introduce a "new" test situation, free from 
the influence or interference of preceding stimuli * In short, 
a 50-item test might be considered the composite of fifty 
independent tests* 
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4) Nature of the response » Test makers should have clearly in 
mind intendrd responses o Items which promise to evoke only one 
response# no matter what the subject content is# have the least 
chinoe of revealing depth and breadth of student involvement 
with the content exam5jiedo 

Validat -1 ncr the stimuli ^ The teachers assigned to the Thieves Carnival 
test-writing committee compiled more than 400 single-word st-^timH drawn 
from their knowledge of the play and its prc?ductiono For the most part 
the were taken from the play’s text# cast of characters# and from 

infomation supplied by the producer-director at Actors Theatre. Faculty 
team members checked the list of stimuli against the production rehearsal 
and altered the test accordinglyo The test committee established two 
criteria for judging stiviuli . Each stimulus 1 ) must be a word common 
to vocabularies of most high school students# and 2) must permit a wide 
range of acceptable responses. Project teachers then responded to the 
400 by supplying four differer.t responses to each stimulus and 

categorized them as 1 ) a Most Acceptable Response# or 2) an Accejotable 
Ee^onse# or 3) a Least Acceptable Response# or 4) a "Random” Response 
indicating no knowledge of the play or its production. 

In subsequent committee meetings# a review of teacher responses reduced 
the initial 400-word list to 200 stimuli ,. Applying their criteria for 
judging stimuli , teachers then reduced the list to 64 items. Ten 
sections of the University’s Freshman English and Composition course 
responded to the preliminaiy 64-itera test forms. The purpose of 
utilizing the English classes was threefolds 1 ) to detemine which 
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items drew heavy responses, 2) to secure an adequate ceiling for bright 
twelfth graders by having students very close in age to the oldest and 
brightest Project students, and 3) to establish ^'random” responses to 
test items to assist analysis of Project students* responses*, Thirteen 
of the sixty-four drew little response from the University 

English classes o The final form for the Project assessment contained 
fifty-one stimuli and nine others drawn from the Thieves Carnival 
dramatis personae *> 

Evaluation o^ the Results *, Evaluation of the play’s impact encompassed 
three distinct groups of students who responded to the word association 

«r 

test® One group contained the high school Project participants, i.e. 
those who studied the play and viewed the production® Another group 
contained University students enrolled in a Drama Class who read the 
play®s script but saw no production® A third group was University 
Freshman English students who had neither read the play nor viewed the 
production® Unfortunately, the time of year at which the play was pro- 
duced militated against sampling students who saw the play but read no 
script® Thieves Carnival came late in the school year at a time when 
most high school students were involved in many end-of-year projects 
such as proms, graduation, senior class plays and final examinations® 
Nevertheless, the responses collected gave some clues about the extent 
and nature of the enrichment which this Project offered® 

A copy of the final test form with instructions to students appends this 
Reporto A partial analysis of three out of the sixty sets of responses 



follows o 
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Analysis of Responses to Three Stimuli Across Ability and Grade Levels 

Tenth- and twelfth-grade Project students who read and saw Thieves 

gave a broader range of responses to the stimulus « Applause, 
than did the college juniors who read the play but saw no production* 

While the responses college freshmen gave tended to define the stimuli . 
Project students gave instances of particular application of the 
definitions. For exaii5)le, in responding college freshmen cited instances 
which merit applause; Project students* responses singled out particular 
perfoimers and performances as objects which merited the applause. While 
freshmen most frequently gave reasons for applause: to show appreciation, 

joy, or praise; Project students gave specific scenes; “kissing scene 
between Hector and Eva at the play's opening," or "Lady Hurf*s telling 
the musician to leave because he got on her nerves, “ 

The Team feels, basing its thought on the responses from high school 
students who both read and viewed Thieves Carnival versus college juniors 
who only read the play, tiiat studying and viewing a play let Project 
students verbalize their experiences. Surprisingly enough, the differences 
between quality and quantity of responses when comparing the two extremes, 
"low** to "high" ability, were exceptionally small. However, a larger 
portion of the students from the two "low ability" tenth grade classes 
failed to respond to the stimuli than did "high ability" high school 
seniors. The percentage of blank responses repeated the pattern with the 
Applause and Imitation, but the percent of tenth graders who 
failed to respond to "Rose-Colored" increased (from \ 7 $ and 10^ to 2?^) 
while the twelfth grade failure to respond remained constant across the 
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Conrparison of Responses to Three Stimuli From Thieves Carnival Examination Among Four Groups 

of students Ranging Academic Ability and Grade Placement 
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Comparison of responses to the stinulus . Imitation, from groups which 
had access to the play either by reading it, or seeing it, or both, re- 
vealed no particular advantage to students derived from both having 
seen and read the play. In fact, college freshmen gave a much 
range of responses than did the other three special groups of students. 
Nevertheless, the quality of responses from those who both saw and read 
the play tended to be better than the responses from those who only 
read the play. For escample, college juniors who only read the play 
made no general statement responses to the stimulus , and tenth^-grade 
students and tweilfth-grade students made such significant value 
statements as: ”the masks people wear," or "Lady Hurf and Eva imitate 

contentment and happiness." Tenth graders and twelfth graders both named 
more specific roles which they considered "imitations" than did their 
college junior counterparts. 

Clearly the "low ability" tenth graders saw more in the play than did 
their much brighter counterparts in the college drama class, gave better 
definitions, (sadly, left more blanks) than their twelfth-grade counter- 
parts, but responded less well in their general statements about the 
play’s message than did twelfth graders. 

The partial analysis, somewhat subjective in natxire, points out that 
seeing the play and reading the play as opposed to only reading the play, 
produced better student performance on this word association test. In so 
far as the test responses represent real learning and real differences 















among "the groups, the Project found support in its beXief that 
reading and seeing a plsiy ^re enrichment activities which produce gains 
fin Xeaming and acheivenient* BJvidently, pupil ability had little to 
do with the nature and range of responses pupils gave when they were 
involved directly with the process and the product. 

This analysis supports the Team’s contention that dramatic enrichment 
such as this Project is "appropriate and successful* across ability 
levels. Further, humanistic studies such as the study of Drama as 
Literature/ Theatre are as appropriate for "low ability" students as tli^ 
are for "high ability" students. 
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This report contains evidence of educative accomplishment through the 
integration of the theatre and high school English classrooms in Region III. 
The report cannot document or express adequately personal gains of students, 
even though one section reports the responses teachers and pupils gave re- 
lated to the year's e:q)erience. One student nDressod hope that she would 
like a ""really wierd play** — and she liked itl Nor could the Team 
assign statistical value to letters such as the following which was pain- 
stakingly typed and mailed, unsolicited, by a former Project participant: 

I read an article in the Courier— Journal which stated that a 
Federal grant was taken away from the high school students for 
going to stage plays. 

Not very long ago I was one of the students that had the op- 
portunity of seeing a play at ATL. Nhen I was a Junior in 
high school, I had never seen a play and may never have seen 
one if my English teacher hadn't annoianced that those Tdio were 
interested could go. I don'^t remeoiber Aether it was for curiosity 
or a grade that possessed me to go; I do know that I fell in 
love with stage plays, I vowed then that I would see another 
play some day. The only play ,I got to go to was our Senior play 
at school the next year. Though they were amateurs, i found that 
a love for the theatre grew every time I went. 

After entering Western Kentucky University, I was told I was re- 
quired to see five operas for a music course. Many of the kids 
complained, but I was sure I would love opera as much as I loved 
the play I had seen at ATI, 

At the end of the semester, ngr music instructor told us that we 
shouldn't judge opera on ^at we've seen; that only after a year 
of operas will we really know if we like them. He also warned us 
against television and movies , He believes that the perfection in 
these programs takes something away from life. He told us to go to 
a live stage play, see a live performance. I believe this is all 
true, I think that the students should be able to see as many plays 
as possible. 

Without the opportunity of seeing a play in high school, I mights 
never have seen one. Kentucky lacks the culture so many of the 
bigger states have, and our high school students need to be tai^ht 
the wonders of the arts. I do wish there .were something I could do 
to make it possible for these students to have the opportunity; but 
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having no talent or money, all I can do is coiffiBond you for your 
•work to get the federal grant for them. 

Thank you for listening. 

Truly yours, 

Doris Dietz 

The Evaluaticn Team shares the conviction that during their formative years 
students should see as many plays as possible provided that they have 
suitable preparation from well- trained, informed teachers and from 
scripts and other aids to enjoyment and comprehension. The Team, from this 
year’s experience, is committed to the belief that dramatic experiences 
ai*e equally important to all levels of ihaerican students. The belief is 
predicated on two fundamental assertions. First, there is a received 
tradition in drama ^diich is important subject matter. Second, there are 
important gains ^diich accrue to pupils through such experiences and which 
support and excite into being other important learnings: heighten 

sensitivity to stimuli, attention to stimuli by reflecting on idiat is 
seen, changes in values and attitudes about what is of worth, analysis 
of symbolic forms and conceptual schemes. Enrichmenii^ in the humanities 
must not be held in reserve for any one group of students. Such sacrifice 
impoverishes people. 

The Dramatics Enrichment Program, through its inquiry, demonstrated the 
possibility of student gains in both the cognitive and affective domains. 
If one assumes that the Project truly represents enrichment in the 
humanities, then school administrators and ourriculiim developers must 
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lcK>k for behavioral changes in subject matter achlev< 5 iaorit and attitudes, 

W© cannot, any longer, assume that achievemr'^t in content taught in 
school necessarily represents changes in attitudes and values. If 
educators e^tpect educational eaiperiences to change altitudes and values 
and express these as a part of their educational objectives, then those 
changes must be documented as this Study attempted, to do. The paucity 
of suitable instruments for assessing affective goals and aims in 
education is apparent. 

Enrichment in the humanities emerges as a practice vihich seeks to in- 
volve students and teachers with both the process and the product. 

This Project established suitable situations in ^ich teachers examined 
both academic and theatrical experiences, Saturday classes for teachers 
enabled them to grow in ways permitting Project teachers- to create ap- 
propriate conditions for student involvement with processes and products. 
Involvement was accomplished by examining Drama as Literature and Drama 
as Theatre, NeiHier could have happened without the cooperation among 
school personnel idio lent encouragement and made the necessary cur- 
riculum allowances and a professional theatre willing to shape its 
season to accommodate the schools. Cooperating school systems and 
Actors Theatre benefitted from the activity. What the Team feels the most 
important fact is that Region Hi's students gained. 

What began several years ago as a hunch about the gains possible through 
integrating theatre and classroom activities emerges as a thesis. With 
few exceptions, the Evaluation Team's I967-I968 findings lend further sup- 
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port to the dalnij 

Secondary' students, regardless of ability or grade level® 
regularly assimilate and personalize dramatic contento 



De^ite the threats to this study's validity (and -there are many pos- 
sible alternative e3q>lanations) , the Team feels more strongly now than 
over that its original conjectures were supported. The Team has come 
to see several important sets of variables which subsequent studios may 
wish to control. Gains in attitudes toward the theatre and improved self- 
image appear unrdated to intelligence and other school-related measures 
of potential and achievsmento Intelligence was associated with the pupil 
scv.i*es on tests more nearly like those 'which schools administer, i.e. ob- 
jective, multiple-choice itemso When pupils were free "to give their own 
responses to stimuli , differences were less apparent. Success on 
achievement tests may possibly be related to some pupil variable which 
is learned early — a kind of learned conformity. When given the op- 
portunity to respond to ''open end" questions, performance differences on 
tests among "bright” pupils versus "slowT ones are less marked. 

Then, too# teacher-related variables seemingly account for some of 
the variance among pupil scores on tests. Correlations between teacher 
scores and their classroom means taken as scores e^lain between 17o6^ 
and 22c 23S of the variance in class means# Had all teachers in "this 
study been more ^ilike, the reported outcomes might be quite different 1 
and those differences which appeared could possibly be e3qd.ained away. 

The Team is firmly convinced of the efficacy of in-service programs 
idiich a'bn at ‘up- grading and extending the backgrounds of teachers. The 
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effects of such programs may alter tibie amount of pupil achievement in 
in5)ortant and meaningful ways. A strong possibility exists that as 

i 

teachers realiz*^ t^elr own personal and professional goals t their pupils 
benefit, in, specif le eases, Team members think they saw increased 

self-confidence among teachers, idiich reflected in improved student 
performance# Lacking specific data to support the claim, the observation 
remains higb3y speculative. 

Daring the year, the Team saw a handfuir of teachers and a few hundred 
students grow to enjoy the satisfaction of refqponses to an art form, 
whleh they could reserve for their personal use. Teachers first ex- 
perienced for themselves, and later understood, the nature of the enrich- 
ment they were offering their students. Enrlcfament in this Project went 
beyond the classical definitions to include experiences within the 
community, new curriculum content, and involvement of teachers and pupils 
with literature and the theatre. The involvement produced changed 
attitudes and personal Values, success with manipulating abstract, sym- 
bolic forms, and abilities to express ideas and criticism of worth. Read- 
ing and viewing plays as opposed to older currieulm arrangements limited 
to reading, produced greater gains in learning, achlevemffiit, attitudes, 
personal worth and ambition. In some measure, , pupil ability had little 
to do with the nature and rang© of responses pupils gave when they were 
Involved directly with the process and the product. 

Here, the Team must admit another set of variables in the total process 
of enrichments the qualities of plays as literattire and as theatre. As 
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1^3 Team made clear elseidiere, it operated in the present Project as If 
quality were not a significant factor in enrichment so long as pro- 
ductions were competent. The Region III Program, unfortunately, could 
not be structured around a given set of plays, though the sponsoring 
agent was able to select trom among several choices. The Evaluating 
Team regards the question of relationship of play selection and play 
production (qualitatively considered) to enrichment an open and 
challenging one. 

An apparent conflict between academic and theatrical interpretation 
of one of the plays studied and viewed makes this question all the more 
Interesting. Teachers in the Project were confronted with a production 
quite different from idiat they had been led to envision; In turn, second- 
ary students saw a play unlike the one their teachers had pr^ared them to 

to see. After the fact, the Team judges that the result of the conflict 
was probably gain. 

Encouraging teachers and students to create their own "internal produc- 
tions" of plays, the Team provided bases for interpreting all four plays. 
When one production was less "serious" than participants ejqooctod, 
teachers and pupils had to make a major choice among alternatives. The 
"taught version" seemed opposed to the "produced version," and the 
opportunity for a third choice arose. The Team concludes f^om this erperi- 
ence that similar, but more highly controlled experiences, could lead to 
discovery of important principles of literature, theatre, and education. 
Instance, responses to the cc. Ic treatment of serious matters generated 

lERlC 
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strong emotional responses a^iong many parlislpants. Neverth^ess, pupils 
p^sonalized the play's form and content. Youthful viewers, unahle as 
yet to conceptualize irony, respond to it appropriately. Pursuing this 
literary/^ucational problem to some resolution v^o-zld be of great sig- 
nificance to theorists as well as to artists and teachers. 

ihe Team submits that dramatic enrichment of the sort provided by this 
Project is both appropriate and successful across ability levels and 
across graded groups. It encourages farther study of all variables of 
dramatic enrichment and further esqperimentation under several possible 
sets of hypotheses. It regards the dramatic heritage and the larger 
heritage of the humanities essential to enrichment of contemporary 
life and lines and urges extension of efforts among the governmental, 
social, and cultural agencies of the nation and communily to guarantee 
that enrichment to all students. 
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UWIVKRSlTl 0 ? L0UIf;viLLE DRA;^ STUDY 
L0U.ISVII,LE5 KENTUCKY 





The purpose of this test is to obtain information about how much the 
students participating in the Actors Theatre Drama Evaluation learned. 

This is a test, but it has nothing to do with your grade in school unless 
your teacher so specifies. There is one best answer for each question. 

Work rapidly. If you have some time remaining before the teacher calls 
for papers, go back over questions about which you are not too sure. 

DIRECTIONS 2 Read each question carefully. Record your response on 



the answer sheet. 

Mark between the lines under 1 if you think the response 
is the best one to the question or completes the sentence 
appropriately. 

Mark between the lines under 2 if you think the second 
choice is the best response, 

Mark between the lines under 3 you think the third 
choice is the best answer. 

Mark betX'jeen the lines under 4 if you think the fourth 
choice is the best answer, 

Mark between the lines under 5 you think none of 
the first four choices are correct. 



1) Richard Haliburton. 

2) Richard Burton, 

3) Robert Penn Warren. 

4) Warren G, Harding, 

5) None of these. 



Since a heavy line has been drawn between the lines under 3» 'the indicated 
correct choice is Robert Penn Warren, If you thought none of the first 
four choices were correct, you would have marked between the lines under 5» 

BE CAREFUL TO RECORD ONLY ONE AN&MER FOR FACE QUESTION . If you make a 
mistake and need to correct an answer, erase the incorrect response and mark 
between the lines under your new choice. No question is intended to be 
*'triclQr;” however, you must keep in mind that you are looking for the 
best possible response to each test item. 



EXAMPLE; 100. All the King's Men was written by 
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All the ’'en by l?obert Penn ’v'arren 



1) At Actors' Theatre we first sau a scene 



.1) at the f^overnor's Inaufturation* 

2) at the dedication of a net^ hospital* 

3) at the ^round*breakinfr of a new hospital. 
kr) in a classroom at the university. 

5) at none of these. 

2) Stark* s iiifo Lucy is 



1) a *Veak sister,” 

2) in love ^lith him but aware of his fallings. 

3) blindly in love tdlth him. 

4) too inexperienood in polities to understand his career. 

5) none of these. 

3) At Actors Theatre the lif?htinp durinr the performance 

1) allows the actors to po on and off stape unnoticed. 

2) brinpssout the vivid colors in the costumes. 

3) attracts our attention oiiiy to the main characters. 

4) focuses our attention on particular soots In the stape. 

5) none of these, 

4) Luoy Stark's occupation before she married Vdllle was 

1) a school teacher, 

2) selling hooks from door to door, 

3) a speech and drama coach, 

4) a clerk in a department store, 

5) none of these, 

5) After Jack Burden threatens him with blackmail. Judge Irwin 



1) suffers a fatal heart attack 

2) commits suicide, 

3) disappears for the next three days, 

4) is shot hy Jack Burden, 

5) none of these, 

6) During the action of the play the three men killed include 



1) Adam, WiHle and Tiny, 

2) Iriidn, Stark, and Mcl^rphee, 

3) Burden, Larsen, and Duffy, 

4) Stanton, Ixwln,and Stark, 

5) no combination of these. 
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7) Tlifi persons responsible for er4ceyracin^ Willie *s death are 

1) Larson ani Arine Stanton , 

2) Lucy and Sibyl, 

3) Jack '3urdsn and Tom Stark. 

4) Anne and Adm, 

5) none of these. 

8) At Actor* s Theatre Willie’s servant and bodyguard is faithful to the 
boss because Sugar-Boy is 

1) victimized by his environment. 

2) unconcerned with moral issues. 

3) afraid of Willie as Sugar«Boy is a Negro. 

4) illiterate. 

5) none of these. 

9) Before Tom’s death Willie regards Tom as ”his son,” not Lucy’s 
because 

1) the boy looks like his father. 

2) Willie is selfish. 

3) the boy is like Willie in character, or so he thinks. 

4) the boy loves Willie, not Lucy. 

5) none of these. 

10) Offstage noises during Willie’s speeches to ”the people” 

1) were canned. 

2) were actual voices of a crowd behind the stage. 

3) were a mixture of “canned” and live voices. 

4) were left to the imagination of the audience as there was none. 

5) were none of these. 

11) The staging of the love scene between Ann© and Jack as a flashback 
helped Actor’s Theatre create 

1) a bit of comic relief. 

2) a dreamlike scene. 

3) a sentimental illusion. 

4) a focus for the entire play. 

5) none of these. 

12) At the end of the play, I would expect Jack Burden 

1) to move outside the state alone. 

2) to take Anne with him outside the state. 

3) to kill himself as his father did. 

4) to settle down with Anne and go Into politics. 

5) to do none of these. 

13) Adam Stanton kills Stark because 

1) he had been “used.” 

2) he went mad. 

3) he was jealous of Willie’s power. 

4) he regarded Stark as totally evil. 

5) of none of these. 
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14) Of the ladies he loves, Willie, as a man, is influenced most by 

1) Jack Burden *s mctrijr. 

2) Sadie Burke. 

3) Lucy Stark. 

4) Ann-3 Stanton, 

5) none of these. 

15) Lucy Stark 



1) is proud her sen is a hero. 

2) worries about her son’s possible injury, 

3) wants Tom to play basketball which she likes. 

4) regards the spotlight as bad for her son. 

5) none of these. 

16) ”Loss of Innocence" is a theme of the play as seen in the life of 

1) Qiximny Larsen, 

2) Lucy Stark. 

3) Adam Stanton. 

4) Sadie Burke. 

5) none of these. 

7-7) The stage at Actors Theatre is best described ad 

1) a "p®®p‘* show. 

2) a normal half-view or cross-sectional stage, 

3) a theatre-in-the-round. 

4) a three-quarters-round stage. 

5) none of these. 

18) In Act I Stark visits Irwin late at night; Irwin 

1) is afraid when he sees Sugar-Boy with Stark. 

2) is happy his friends paid a visit. 

3) flees to the bedroom for protection. 

4) refuses to talk with Stark about the impeachment. 

5) none of these. 



19) At Actors Theatre the set was designed to 

1) generate confusion among the viewers. 

2) give the shorter actors a better chance to be seen, 

3) place all important events in one spot on the stage. 

4) assist v3.ewers in reading the play from "left to right. " 

5) do none of these. 



20. Adam accepts the job at the hospital when 

1) he learns of Anne’s affair. 

2) he learns tha Jack wants him to take it, 

3) he learns his father’s money is all spent. 

4) he learns that WLUie wants only to relieve suffering, 

5) none of these. 
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21 ) At Actors Theatre Willie climbs to the upper level of the stage 
to die because 

1 ) this level affords the best vj.ew of his death, 

Z) other levels of the stage are too croxjded, 

3) this is the level at \vhich the majority of Willie *s scenes 
are played, 

4) this represents the Capitol steps where Huey Long died, 

5) none of these, 

22) At Actors Theatre the costumes the actors wore 

1 ) served to I’date” the play, 

2) served to locate the play in the South, 

3) served to emphasize the character each actor played, 

4) focused our attention on the main character, Willie, 

5) did none of these, 

23) Before becoming governor, Willie is 

1 ) honest, even if honesty hurts him, 

2) ruthless to everyone who gets in his way, 

3) ruthless to his enemies; kind to ”the people,” 

4) dishonest only in the interest of helping “the people," 

5) none of these, 

24) After becoming governor, Willie is 

if honestv hurts 'him, ' 

c) ruthless to everyone who gets in his way, 

3) ruthless to his onomios*; kind ^ "the people," 

/ dishonest only in the 'interest of helping *"the people," 

5) none of these, • 

25) "All the king*s men ,,, couldn’t put Huu5)ty Dumpty together 
again," 3^ Willie is king, his "men" include 

1 ) Jack and Sugar— Boy, 

2) Adam and Jack, 

3) Irwin and Macl'furfee, 

4) Larsen and Duffy, 

5) None of these, 

Z6) During Act III, Willie got drunk because 

1 ) Tom had been injured, 

2) Sadie had been unfaithful, 

3) He knew he had been a "sucker," 

4) Lucy wanted a divorce, 

5) None of these, 

27) Tom Stark was accused of being the father of which girl’s baby? 

1 ) Agnes Slade, 

2) Anne Stanton, 

3) Sadie Burke, 

4) Hirt MacMurfee, 

5) None of these. 
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28) When it comes to “things,** Sti^^x**Eoy loves best 

1 ) Coca-Cola. 

2) fast cars. 

3) Sugar cubes. 

4) race horses. 

5) none of these 

29) In most states a governor can be **kicked out** of office (impeached) 
only by the Legislature. Willie Stark was about to be impeached 
in his state because 

1 ) he had made many corrupt **deals** while in office. 

Z) he built a school which collapsed because of poor construction. 
3) he made people afraid of his powerful political machinery. 

^) he was constantly drunk in public. 

5) of none of these. 

30) Judge Irwin is unlike Willie Stark in that 

1 ) he is honest. 

2) he is unwilling "to get down in the dirt** to do good. 

3) he is unrealistic. 

^) he inherited a higher place in life than did Stark. 

5) none of these fit him. 

31) The best term to describe Willie Stark *s role in the play is 

1) hero. 

2) villain. 

3) central character. 

^) champion. 

5) none of these. 

32) The **boss*’ makes Duffy Lieutenant-Goverr because 

1 ) he knows that Duffy is **in the bag** no matter to whom Duffy 
“sells out. *• 

2) he trusts Duf*fy. 

3) Duffy can draw votes Willie cannot get. 

4) he wants Duffy to keep quiet about government corruption. 

5) none of these. 

33) At Actors Theatre the stage was built in several *'levels. '* A 
central staircase led from the lowest level at stage left and 
stage right up to the highest level at center stage. The purpose 
of this design was 
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1) to elevate Willie’s importance in the play. 

2) to serve as a distracting influence on the audience. 

3) to emphasize the political importance of the play's message. 
^) to symbolize the various levels of reality. 

5) to do none of these. 
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3^) Adames father was 

1 ) an honorable public servant. 

2) a dishonest politician. 

3) a man who made a sacrifice for a friend. 

4) a Yankee who ne\er ‘'fitted in,” 

5) none of these. 

35) the text the Professor 

1) reminds the viewer of the play's conflict of ideas. 

2) shows how wrong some "educated” people can be. 

3) speaks for the author. 

expresses ideas the viewer will reject. 

5) shows none of these. 

36) Anne Stanton and her brother, Adam, represent 

1 ) cheerful citizens , 

2) honest citizens. 

3) "snooty” citizens, 
typical citizens. 

5) none of these. 

37) After losing, one election. Stark wants to "come back" because 

1 ) he wanted to help his own class of people. 

2) his pride was hurt. 

3) he wanted to help just his friends, 
he wanted to show up Sadie. 

5) none of these. 

38) Jack Burden set out to teach Adam Stanton a history lesson. The 
lesson was based on the belief that in man 

1 ) both good and evil reside, the good coming out of the evil. 

2) all things are possible, if man wants it bad enough. 

3) self-preservation is the first law of human nature, 
the desire to talk is greater than the desire to fight. 

5) none of these. 

39) After the "Prologue” and Act I began, Willie's first entrance 
was a long walk around most of the stage area. Willie's long 
walk 

1 ) gave comic relief to a bad situation. 

2) concentrated attention on Willie and his role. 

3) let the narrator continue a long speech, 

4 ) lengthened the play unnecessarily. 

5) none of these. 

40) The reason why Willie Stark wanted to build a hospital was 

1 ) to blackmail Adam. 

2) to honor his son Tom, who was a football hero. 

3) to throw a contract to his friend Gummy. 

4) to keep from being thrown out of office. 

5 ) to do none of these. 
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) Willie gives Larsen the hospital contract because 

1) Anne Stanton advireg Mm to do so. 

2) Sadie says he loce '.ha oloction if he does not. 

3) Lucy says ha mast provoct aom« 

A) Larsen* s offer is the lowest bid. 

5) None of these. 

42) During the football game, Tom Stark was injured ^hilo 

1 ) returning the kickoff as the second half began. 

Z) fading back to throw a pass into the end Kone. 

3) carrying* th|3 ball from the one-yard line over for the 
touchdoi«m. I 

4) going through the middle of the line at the one-yard line. 

5) none of these. 

43) There were two sure things which Stark used in his dealings with 
others, as Adam Stanton saw it. Those two were 

1 ) bribery and threats against his opposers. 

2) death and taxation, as the saying goes. 

3) perjury and dishonesty in his political maneuvers. 

4) safety and saneness in construction of public buildings. 

5) none of these combinations. 

44) When we see Viillie and Adam rise from the dead, their action 
serves to 




1 ) destroy believability. 

2) provide a happy ending for Sugar-Boy. 

3) remind us of the Great Twitch. 

4) prove the truth of immortality. 

5) do none of these. 

45) Judge Irwin chose suicide rather than 

1) do anything dishonest. 

2) lose face with his friends. 

3) look bad in Tack*s Mother *s eyes. 

4) lose his sc i^s respect. 

5) none of these. 

46) Tom is "arrogant” and "smart" because 

1 ) he is rebellious toward his mother. 

2) he knows his father is using him. 

3) he is not bright enough to know right and wrong, 

4) he resents his father *s inattention, 
none- of these. 
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47) At Actors Theatre All King's Ifen does not exactly follow the 
text you read, FoF’exa:opl'i7~Hugar‘-T?oy is not an Irish runt but 
is an A-aerican Negro ^ Ch?.rigf..rg Sugar-Boy's part like this 

1 ) violated th.e author copyright, 

2) made the play less believable, 

3) changed, in no way, the sense of Sugar-Boy *s part, 

4; created a need for the cast to change too many lines, 

5) none of these, 

48) Jack Burden* s Mother may be described as 

1 ) a par.' ^on of virtue, 

2) a shrewd politician. 

3) a woman deeply interested in her son’s success, 

4-) a discreet person but a ”push-over” for Important and 
influential men. 

5) none of these, 

^9) Anne Stanton says she becomes Stark’s mistress because 

1 ) she admired men of action, 

2) she was disappointed in Jack Burden, 

3) she loved Willie, 

4) she wished to escape her home, 

5/ of none of these, 

50 ) The play makes its most important statement about 

1 ) the moral question of whether good deeds justify corrupt means, 
2; a conflict between the real and the ideal, 

3) an actual political leader, 

4) the degenerate South, 

5 ) none of these. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUSIVILLE DRA'^A STUDY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
. ACHIEVEMENT Trl T 
THE FIREBUGS 



The purpose of this test is to obtain information about how much 
the students participating in the Actors Theatre Drama Evaluation learned. 
This is a test, but it has nothing to do with your grade in school unless 
your teacher so specifies. There is one best answer for each question . 

Vya^ro ^rsrna +n rwo v>rr 4*Vio 

- 9 ^ V WVAU^ OjUATAV/ ^AUCl.k ^ VAAV^ VWClVi'X.i^A 

calls for papers, go back over questions about which you are not too sure. 



DIRECTIONS; Read each question carefully. Record your response 
on the answer sheet. 

Mark between the lines under 1 if you think the 
response is the best one to the question or completes 
the sentence appropriately. 

Mark between the lines under 2 if you think the second 
choice is the best response. 

Mark between the lines under 3 if* think the third 
choice is the best answer. 

Mark between the lines under 4 if you think the fourth 
choice is the best answer. 

Mark between the lines under 5 if* you think none of 
the first four choices are correct. 



EXAI'J^LE; 100, The Firebugs was about the Biedermann family and 



1) two aviators, 

2) two armorers. 

3) two arsonists. 

4) two adventurers. 

5) none of these. 




Since a heavy line has been drawn between the lines under 3> the indicated 
correct choice is two arsonists. If you thought none of the first four 
choices were correct, you would have marked between the lines under 5» 

BE CAREFUL TO RECORD ONLY ONE ANSV^R FOR EACH QUESTION. If you make a 
mistake and need to correct an answer, erase the incorrect response and 
mark between the lines under your new choice. Mo question is intended 
to be ’’tricky;" however, you must keep in mind that you are looking for 
the best possible response to each test item. 



Achievement Test: 
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The Firebugs by Max Frisch 



1 ) The Firebugs, Sepp and Willi, had stored which of the following in 
Biedermann's attic? 

1) petroleum waste. 

2) gasoline. 

uruuc 

4 ) kerosene . 

5) none of these. 

2 ) The set for ^ Firebugs was like the set for m t^ King»s to 
in that Actors Theatre had 

1) attached the same meaning to going up and down the stairs. 

2) placed the action on several stage heights. 

3) painted the scenery the same color. 

4 ) emphasized the cubistic movement in art forms. 

5) done none of these. 

3 ) Gottlieb Biedermann made his living by 

1) royalties from his safety match invention. 

2) running a home for poor peddlers and traveling salesmen. 

3) making and selD-ing liquid, hormone-filled toilet articles. 

4 ) making and selling a worthless product. 

5) doing none of these. 

4 ) Sepp's character, "a wolf in sheep's clothing," was established in 
the play's text when he wore 

1) an old sheepskin found in the attic. 

2) a dirty white blanket to mean that sheep lead men to slaughter. 

3 ) a costume typical of European circus wrestlers. 

4 ) pantaloons whose color was a shade of innocent blue. 

5) none of these. 

5 ) Biedermann was so annoyed with Knechtling's visit that he suggested 
Anna tell the inventor 

1) to see him during office hours. 

2) to get a lawyer or to stick his head in a gas stove. 

3) to figure what Gottlieb owes him and to send a bill, 

4 ) to begin work on another Horraotone product. 

5) to do none of these. 

6) Costumes like these Actors Theatre used in T^ Firebugs serve to 
insure our recognition of 

1) the play's comic elements. 

2) the play as a farce. 

3) a period in history'' such as the 1920's. 

4 ) our own faults. 

5) none of these. 
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7) Most middle class citizens would doubtless approve Biedermann»s 
solution to the problem of arsonists disguised as peddlers. He suggests 

1) every one of them should be drawn and quartered. 

2) every one of them should be imprisoned. 

3) every one of them should be hospitalized for mental therapy. 

4) every one of them should be provided matches, detonators, and fuses. 

5) none of these. 

8) At Actors Theatre's production of The Firebugs , the expression which 
best describes the stage furniture used in the living area is 

1) modern Danish. 

2) Victorian. 

3) realistic. 

4) curved-shaped^ 

5) none of these. 

9) Knechtling's death came as a result of 

1) an automobile accident, 

2) his being overcome by gas fumes. 

3) a serious major operation. 

4) his suicide by carbon monoxide poisoning. 

5) none of these. 

10) In the play, The Firebugs ♦ the attic best represents 

1) man’s intelligence quotient (IQ). 

2) man's thoughts about arson. 

3) man's ’'upper story” — his brain, 

4) nan's ”bats in the belfry.” 

5) none of these. 

11) Sacred to the heart of Biedermann and all middle-class people like 
him is the safety of 

1) their families and loved ones. 

2) their property. 

3) football and other sports. 

4) friendships and familiar surroundings. 

5) none of these. 

1?) Biedermann 's inability to make the two Firebugs leave his house 
results from 

1} his sensing a sudden wave of kindness. 

2) his feelings of inferiority. 

3) his concern for Babette's welfare. 

4) his reluctance to seek change. 

5) none of these. 

13 ) In the play Knechtling invented 

1) a new hair restorer. 

Z] a new petroleum cracking process. 

3) a new olive' oil. 

4] a new beauty-bath aid. 

* 5/ these. 
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14) In past productions of Tjie Firebugs elsewhere, the Chorus membership 
has ranged from one to ten people; however, all have been alike in 
that the chorus members were dressed as 



1) fire marshalls, 

2) burgomasters, 

3) fire fighters, 

4) soldiers, 

5) none of these. 

15) At the beginning of The Firebugs , the Chorus suggests that fires 
are caused by 

1) fate rather than heat of sun or lightening bolts, 

2) carelessness rather than accident, 

3) idleness of mind and human plotting, 

4) stupidity rather than fate. 

5) none of these, 

16) Max Frisch’s primary theme in The Firebugs is an attack on 

1) a society which allows totalitarian forms of government, 

2) fire hazards around the home. 

3 ) complacency among respectable middle-class citizens. 

4) careless admission of strangers in one's home. 

5 ) none of these. 

17 ) All Sepp Schmitz said he wanted from Biederraann was 

1) money and protection, 

2) food and shelter from the rain, 

3 ) friendship and food. 

4) humanity and kindness, 

5 ) none of these, 

18) At the end of the play, the Chorus says the play is meaningless because 

1) while a lot happened, man goes on changing. 

2) while a lot happened, we never know how the play really turns out, 

3 ) while a lot happened, everyone supposedly gets burned up, 

4) while a lot happened, the play has no plot, 

5 ) of none of these, 

19 ) After breakfast, Babette Biederraann intended to send Sepp Schmitz 
packing, but Sepp makes her feel 



1 ) fear of him, 

2 ) ashamed of her wealth. 

3 ) apprehensive about his safety. 

4) pity toward him, 

5 ) none of these. 

20) Actors Theatre may be divided into the following areas for its pro 
duction of The Firebugs ; 



I. 

II. 

Ill, 



The attic stage, 

The Living Area Stage, 

The Orchestra (rim of the 

The Aisles 
The Lobby. 



stage), 



(continue on next page) 
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20) 



Which combination of the five areas 
•where the Chorus performed? 



gives false information about 



1) III and IV. 

2) III and V. 

3) IV and V. 

4) all three of these combinations. 

5) none of these combinations. 



21) Willi Eisenring, the fire insurance salesman who arrived during 

V\tr 

1) motor scooter. 

2) automobile. 

3) rusty bicycle. 

4) taxi. 

5) none of these. 



22) Biedermann*s dismissal of Knechtling the day before the inventor died 
suggests 



1) economic measure taken by business to save money by dismissing 
employees during slack seasons. 

2) the final downfall of small businesses. 

3) the idea that the middle-class exploits the working class of people. 

4) that Knechtling t^’as a poor risk in the factory. 

5) none of these. 



23 ) Biederraann said he would have thrown ‘the firebugs out of the attic 
if the following had not happened; 

1) he heard them snoring peacefully. 

2) he realized they could injure or kill him. 

3 ) he heard the wind blow and recalled how cold it was, 

4) his wife feared he would catch cold in his nightshirt. 

5 ) he said none of these. 



24) At Actors Theatre the Chorus is accompanied by a drum. One reason 
for using a drum behind the Chorus readings is 

1) to reinforce the rhythm of the spoken lines. 

2) to accent the meaning of the Chorus line. 

3 ) to cause the Chorus members to raise their voices. 

4) to represent the pulse of the people. 

5 ) to do none of these. 



25 ) Babette thinks her husband is 

1) too busy to protect the house from arsonists. 

2) too cowardly to protect his home. 

3 ) too good-hearted to protect his home. 

4) too infatuated with the maid to protect his home. 

5 ) none of these. 

26 ) A ‘‘hand property” or ”prop*' is defined as an object which an actor 
can pick up, handle, and/or carry from one place to another while 
on stage. At Actors Theatre’s production of The Firebugs 




(continue on next page) 
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1) all of the "props” were imaginary, 

2) only the Firebugs’ "props" were real. 

3) some of the "props" were real while some were imaginary. 

4) only the Firebugs’ "props" were imaginary. 

5) none of these apply. 

27 ) Willi Ei senring was a former 

1) gasoline station attendant. 

2) wine steward at a big hotel, 

3) building custodian at the nearby refinery, 

4) fire marshall in Zurich, Switzerland. 

5) none of these. 

28) His lie to the policeman about the gasoline in the attic shows that 
Biedennann 

1) resents laost authority figures and people from lower stations 
in life. 

2) fears firebugs and other criminal types. 

3) has two sets of values which he uses to suit the occasion, 
h) fears all kinds of violence and threats to human life. 

5) has none of these qualities. • 

29 ) The Ph, D. shows his intent to dissociate (separate himself) from 
the impending disaster by 

1) crossing the footlights and sitting in the audience. 

2) leaving the stage and quitting the play. 

3 ) sitting in the audience after calling the police. 

4) leaving the stage and calling the fire department. 

5) doing none of these. 

30 ) From V'Tilli ’s attic conversation with Biedermann we understand that 
"sawdust" really refers to 

1) our strawman qualities. 

2) our own mental laziness. 

3 ) our best means of controlling fires. 

4) our use of the cliche about "taking wooden nickels." 

5 ) none of these, 

31 ) Biedermann kept the goose dinner simple because he wanted 

1 ) to make his guests feel at home. 

2 ) to free Anna from unnecessary chores. 

3 ) to remove class distinction. 

4) to create a prison-like atmosphere at the table. 

5 ) to do none of these. 

32 ) In The Firebugs at Actors Theatre, the best description of most 
costumes worn by the actors is 

1) exaggerated or expansive. 

2) colorful or rich. 

3 ) regular street attire or informal. 

4) Mod fashion or "hippie." 

5 ) none of these. 
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33 ) The fact that Knechtling's funeral wreath was delivered to its sender 
could mean 



1) Babette wanted to scare Biedermann into action. 

2) Frisch wanted us to know that Biedermann was already doomed. 

3 ) the playwright wanted us to have some knowledge of Biedermann 's 
respect for Knechtling. 

4) Frisch thought all florists are stupid. 

5 ) none of these. 
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1) to weaken the Fire Department by setting fires simultaneously 
in several locations. 

2) to start a fire when most firemen are asleep or off duty. 

3) to lure the Fire Department to some suburb to get traffic between 
them and the real fire. 

4) to wait for the wind to die down so the fire will not be blown out. 

5 ) none of these. 



35) According to Eisenring, the best way to keep people from recognizing 
the truth is 



1) to tell a sentimental story, 

2) to tell a fantastic lie, 

3 ) to talk about your childhood. 

4) to tell the plain and simple truth. 

5) to do none of these, 

36 ) Sepp missed breakfast on the second day of his visit with the Bieder- 
manns because he was 



1) out looking for customers, 

2) out looking for oil waste, 

3 ) out robbing a bank, 

4) out plotting with the professor, 

5) doing none of these. 

37 ) Preparing to leave for his office on the morning following Sepp’s 
arrival, Gottlieb fails to shake Sepp*s outstretched hand 

1) because he will let his wife perform the wearisome task of chasing 
the Firebug from the house. 

2) because Gottlieb is convinced by this time of Sepp's innocence, 

3 ) because Biedermann finds it easier "to talk big'* than to act 
reasonably, 

4) because Gottlieb is basically a rude person, 

5) because of none of these. 

3 S) Using only imaginarj^ "props'' makes a scene "feel" different. In which- 
action at Actors Theatre did the characters not limit themselves to 
imaginary props? 

1) in lighting the candles, 

2) in bringing the candlesticks to the table. 

3 ) in chasing the wasp in the attic. 

4) in uncorking the bottle of wine. 

5 ) in none of these. 
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39) The one thing which the Ph. D. did not know was 



1) that the world needed improving. 

2) that Willi and Sepp set fires because they enjoyed it. 

3) that Sepp was really a firebug. 

4) that the barrels contained no Hormotohe. 

5) none of these. 

40) We see in the roasted goose supper 



1 ) 

2) 

3 ) 

4) 

5 ) 



Biederraann's effort to make friends and to appease the Firebugs, 
a last celebration before Biedermann's destruction. 

Biedemann’s tendency "to carry coals to Newcastle." 

Anna is a versatile servant who can make a plain and simple meal 
into a feast, 
none of these. 



41) Before the Firebugs leave, Biedermann gives them a final glass of wine, 
a kiss on the cheek, and 

1) silver knife rests. 

2) burning candles. 

3) warm clothes. 

4) some money. 

5) none of these. 

42) The Ph. D.’s statement and his departure from the stage suggest 

1) that he saw how senseless it is to appeal to man’s intelligence 
to warn of approaching danger. 

2) that he saw his error in supporting a worthy cause and forsook it. 

3) that worthy causes sometimes turn out to be worthless. 

4) that worthwhile causes get turned into disasters in the hands of 
people who have no ideals. 

5) none of these. 

43 ) At dinner, Sepp breaks out in song with . . . 

1) "Fox, you stole that lovely goosie." 

2) "Fox, you sold a lonely goosie." 

3) "Fox, your soul is but a lovely goosie." 

4) "Fox, whjr did you eat those grapes?" 

5) none of these. 

44) When Sepp Schmitz was under the table cloth, Babette asked him if he 
were 

1) the ghost of Biedermann. 

2) the ghost of Knechtling. 

3) the ghost of Everyman. 

4) the ghost of Hamlet . 

5) none of these. 
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45) The shock effect of the fire scene at Actors Theatre resulted chiefly 
or mainly from 

1) use of electronic music for the first time, 

2) emphasis of color in the stage setting for the first time. 

3) absence of people on stage for the first time. 

4) overuse of colored lights for the first time. 

5) none of these. 

46) In the last scene of the play’s text, Biedermann swears by "everything 
holy;" suggesting that 

1) he worships and has a deep belief in God. 

2) he exhibits a basic human character trait— cowardice . 

3) he really has a sense of personal humility. ^ ^ ^ 

4) faced with ambiguity, he seeks the security found in cliches. 

5) none of these explain the remark. 

47) The Chorus says (in the text of the play) that the Ph. D, , "sees 
no barrels— no gasoline barrels." The professor fails to see the 
barrels because 

1) he has broken his glasses when he helped with the barrels. 

2) he desires to cover up for Biedermann. 

3) he desires to believe in the goodness of the two firebugs. 

4) he has extremely bad eyesight. 

5) of none of these. 

48) An epilogue is sometimes added as a conclusion to a productiu.i of 

The Firebugs . In an epilogue I would expect to find Gottlieb Biedermann 

1) damned to Hell and sorry for what he has done. 

2) living temporarily above his factors'" trying to improve his 
Hormotone products. 

3) living in his own remodled, one-floor plan house which was built 
out of the remains from his old place. 

4) damned to Hell but unaware of his guilt. 

5) in none of these places, 

49) Schmitz’s account of Eisenring's being in jail and having no matches, 
though he was suspected of arson, supports the belief 

1) that he is a firebug. 

2) that he is not a firebug. 

3) that appearances are deceiving. 

4) that police are smart people. 

5) in none of these. 

50) The visual effect during the final scene of The Firebugs at Actors 
was 

1) to portray psychedelic (mind blowing) phenomena. 

2) to demonstrate the contrasts which light and dark create. 

3) to simulate an impending holocaust, 

4) to bring the play to a proper ending. 

5) to do none of these. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE DRAMA STUDY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
ACHI.]VE>iENT TEST 



MISAL LTfiNCS 

The purpose of this test is to obtain information about how much the 
stadents participating in the Actors Theatre Drama Evaluation learned. This is 
a test, but it has nothing to do with your grade in school unless your teacher 
so specifies. There is one best answer for each question. 

Work rapidly . If you have some time remaining before your teacher calls 
for papers, go back over each question about which you were not too sure. 

DIRECTIONS: Read each question carefully. Record your response on 

the answer sheet provided you. 

Mark between the lines under 1 , if you think the response 
is the best one to the question or completes the sentence 
appropriately. 

Mark between the lines under 2, it' you think the second 
choice is the best answer. 

Mark under 3» if you think the third choice is the best 
answer . 

Mark under 4, if you think the fourth choice is the best 
answer . 

Mark under 5» if you think the fifth choice is the best 
answer . 

EXAMPLE: 100. The play. Misalliance , was witten by 

1) 0. P’shaw. 

2) Claire D. Lune. 

3) G. B. Shaw. 

4) 0’ Henry. 

5) None of these. 



; ANSWER SHEET 



100 . 



1 



2 




5 



II 



!! 




/ 



Since a heavy line has been drawn between the lines under 3, the indicated 
correct choice is G. B, Shaw. If you had thought none of the first four choices 
were correct, you would have marked between the lines under 5* 



BE CAREFUL TO RECORD ONLY ONE ANSm FOR EACH QUESTION. IF you make a 
mistake and need to correct an answer, erase the incorrect response and mark 
between the lines under your new choice. No question is intended to be "tricky;" 
however, you must keep in mind that you are looking for the best possible 
response to each test item. 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



MISALLIANCE 



1. Bentley Suimnerhays knew Joey Percival before the action of the play 
began as they had been 

1) in business together, 

2) on the same soccer team. 

3) friends of the Tarletons. 

4) in school together. 

5) in love with Ifypatia. 

2. Shawls Misalliance is a comedy of 

l) errors and mistakes. 

Z) language and situation. 

3) evolution and devilishness. 

4) sex and sinners. 

5) plot and action. 

3. Tarleton calls his wife “chickabiddy,** bringing to mind a mother hen (biddy) 
and her brood (chicks). The pet name indicates Mrs. Tarleton is 

l) meek and mild mannered. 

Z) fussy and protective. 

3) shrewish and petulant. 

4) reserved and well-mannered. 

5) ruffled and scatter-brained. 



Shaw broke 



Traditionally, play^'irights have emphasized dramatic plot, 
away from the accepted patterns of his day and emphasized 

1) action and convention. 

2) plot and conversation, 

3) action and conversation. 

4) ideas and conversation. 

5) action, ideas, and plot. 

5. In its production of Misalliance . Actors Theatre chose costumes which 

l) looked like clothing British people wore in 1909. 

Z) wore bright colored to fit the **mood** of the comedy. 

3) were old-fashioned and exaggerated because the play is a comedy, 

4) emphasized upper-class restraint and modesty. 

5) called attention to the real meaning of the play’s lines. 

6. Hypatia plans to marry Bentley Summerhays because he is unlike all the 
rest who have asked to marry her. The reasons she gives for her choice 
are 

1) he *'kisses well** and never bores her. 

2) he has **brains** and distinction. 

3) he is **clever** and needs her. 

4) he has the **build** of a god and the mind of a genius. 

5) he has **good blood** and takes her places. 
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7. Johnny Tarleton and his fathsr, John Tarleton, read a great deal; 
however, what they read and their reasons for reading differ. The 
difference lies in the facts that 

1) Johnny reads for relaxation; his father reads to get somewhere, 

2) Johnny reads for technical knowledge; his father, reads for business 

purposes. 

3) Johnny reads from boredom; his father reads to select books for the 

libraries, 

4) Johnny reads as an escape; his father reads for ideas. 

5) Johnny reads for pleasure; his father reads only the stock market 

reports. 

8. In Tarleton’ s statement: "Oh, the gulf that lies between them! The 
impossible, eternal gulf!" he refers to 

1) the "socio-economic gap" between social classes, 

2) the "geological gap" between continents. 

3) the "separation gap" between parents of one class and their children 

who marrj'" beneath or above them. 

4) the "credibility gap" betx^^een what we know and what we practice. 

5) the "generation gap" between parents and their children. 

9. Johnny Tarleton regards financial independence as dangerous for women’s 
morals, Shaw implies that JohnrQT, like most men, 

1) wants to keep them off the streets and in the home, 

2) mistakes morality for accepted behavior, 

3) uses morality when it is convenient to do so, 

4) places morality on a purely monitary basis. 

5) XTishes to enslave women for his own pleasure. 

10. In England a "slang" word for underwear is drawers . Which of the 
following characters in Misalliance manufactures drawers? 

1) Gunner Smith, 

2) John Tarleton. 

3) Lord Summerhays. 

4) George B, Shaw. 

5 ) Bentley Summerhays, 

11. Sound effects help an audience become emotionally involved with a scene. 
Use of an offstage sound effect occurred during the Actors Theatre 
performance of Misalliance as 

1) an airplane crashed into the greenhouse. 

2) an automobile crashed into the grape arbor. 

3) Joey and Lina parachuted into the flower beds. 

4) Joey and Bentley took off in the airplane. 

5) Johnny smashed a crock when he was angry with Bentley. 



o 
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12. The best explanation of why Bentley went into a rage when Johnny called 
his "Bunny ” is 

1) the name doesn’t fit in with Bentley’s husky physique and mental 

capacity. 

2) the name puts Bentley in a false position with respect to the age of 

his parents at the time he was born. 

3) the name doesn’t show the proper respect among the lower classes 

toward the aristocracy, 

4) aristocrats do not like nicknames, 

5) the name indicates that Johnny is older in years and wiser in most 

things than Bentley. 

13. Johnny and Bentley are physically and mentally different. TJhile 

1) Johnny is mentally weak, Bentley is a mental giant. 

2) Johnny throws tantrums, Bentley is calm. 

3) Johnny accepts his father’s standards, Bentley revolts against 

Lord Summerhays” standards. 

4) Johnny is physically strong, Bentley is frail. 

5) Johnny finished college, Bentley never got out of high school. 

14. The set design for Actors Theatre's production of Misalliance best resembles 

1) a solarium in the Tarleton manor house. 

2) a gazebo in the Tarleton garden. 

3) a British drawing room of the 19th century. 

4) a porch which leads from the house to the garden. 

5) a typical English hunting lodge saved for week-end pleasure. 

15* Mrs. Tarleton was horrified with the conversation among the aristocracy 
because they 



1) spoke out against Parliament. 

2) gossiped about others of the nobility. 

3) spoke of their drainage problems. 

4) lied about their income taxes. 

5) held frank discussions about sexual attitudes and apetites. 

16. In the Actors Theatre production of Misalliance , Lord Summerhays used 
a hand property during most of the play’s action. (A "hand property" 
is an object which actors pick up, handle, and/or carry while on stage.) 
His "prop" was 



1) a coat. 

2) a hat. 

3) a pipe. 

4 ) a cane . 

5) a book. 



17. In her conversation with Lord Summerhays, Hypatia seems heartless because 




1) she regards all proposals for marriage as cheap and dirty, 

2) she enjoys embarassing men who are like her father, 

3) she is ignorant of the feelings of old age toward youth. 

4) she loves Bentley too much to risk hurting him. 

5) she sees a way out of an unfortunate engagement with Bentley, 



sassaacfSSSSas^^ 
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18. Below are five characters in iSh.au* s Misallianc e. 

I. Percival II. Bentley III. Hypatia IV. Lina V. Johnny 

If a "misalliance” is defined as a "mismatch, ” in Misalliance the only 
well -matched couple was 

1) II and III, 

2) I and IV. 

3) II and IV. 

4) I and III. 

5) IV and V. 

19. One member of the Szczepanowska family risks his life each day because 

1) it is a professional requirement. 

2) it fulfills the family suicidal tendencies. 

3) it makes more money for the family. 

4) it serves as a religious rite for members of the family. 

5) it is a family tradition. 

20. Lina, the Polish acrobat, represents the 

1) lower-classes who must work to live. 

2) effects of English "creeping socialism." 

3) foreigners who try to "fit in" with their superiors. 

4) tightrope which honesty and integrity must walk. 

5) gifts to mankind which drop out of "heaven. " 

21. In Fair Lady , a musical comedy based on Shaw’s lYgmalion , Liza 
Doolittle sings regretfully: "Words, words, words - talk of love: 

Is that all you blighters can do?" In this respect, Liza mirrors the 
sentiments of 

1) Patsy. 

2 ) Chickabiddy . 

3) Lucy litmus. 

4) Lina. 

5) Alice, 

22. The men in Misalliance found Lina attractive. Of the proposals she 
received, only one was insulting. The insulting proposal came from 

1) John Tarleton. 

2) Lord Summerhays. 

3) Johnry Tarleton. 

4 ) Bentley Summerhays • 

5) Julius Baker, 

23. "Common people don’t pray; they only beg." When Lina says "common 
people," she means 

1) those so poor that they require help to live. 

2) those too ignorant to help themselves. 

3) those unaware of their spiritual potential. 

4) those who dare not be different from others, 

5) those who spend their life reading books, 

ERIC 
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24, Movement by the actors on stage is used both to show a change in 
relationship between characters and to allow a variety of stage 
"pictures. In Actors Theatre’s production of M isalliance , the actors’ 
movements on stage xirere used 

1) more often to show change in relationship between characters, 

less often to change pictures, 

2) only to change pictures. 

3) only to show change in relationship between characters. 

4) more often to change pictures, less often to show change of 

relationship between characters. 

5) to show change in relationship between characters and to change 

pictures about equally. 

25. Literary irony arises when the outcome of a situation is totally out of 
keeping with the expected; it is a means of saying something about the 
characters and the theme. Which of the follo^wing best satisfies the 
above definition? 

1) Tarleton’s life is endangered by his making books available to the poor. 

2) Percival’s passenger turns out to be a woman acrobat. 

3) Bentley turns out to be brave though he still threatens to throw 

a temper tantrum i 

4) Perciyal runs slowly enough that Hypatia catches him. 

5) The airplane crashes into the greenhouse with Percival and Lina. 

26 and 27 

Below is a rough outline of the Actors Theatre Misalliance production set. 




26. In the production, important speeches xjere delivered in the areas 
closest to those marked by 

1) I and II. 

2) I and VI. 

3) VI and III. 

4) II and IV. 

5) IV and VI. 

27. Bentley Summerhays shows his temper frequently. On two occasions he 
throws temper tantrums closest to areas marked by 

1) III and IV, 

2) I and III. 

3) II and III. 

4) VI only. 

5 ) VII only. 
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28, Some people thinly marriages are mad© in Heaven, but Percival thinks 

wcuded couples would be just as happ>y if married partners were chosen by 

1) marriage counselors. 

2) the*r parents. 

3) the'a„ families, 

4) their friends - 

5) random process. 



29. When Percival speaks of "paternal sentimentality, " he refers to 

1) parents’ love for their children. 

2) children's love for their parents. 

3) parents’ refusal to consider their children as adults, 
parents' unwillingness to admit they are getting old. 

5) children’s refusal to admit that their parents are right. 



30. 



A stage may be divided by at least four main directions as the diagram 
shows 



I. Stage Right 

II. Stage Left 

III. Upstage 

IV. Downstage 



Upstage 



Bight I ^Left 

Stage j \ Stage 

I Downstage 



.'v -Audience 



V/hich combination of these areas at Actors Theatre most closely pinpoints 
the location of the xnriting desk Bentley Summerhays used for dictation? 

1) I and IV. 

2) I and III. 

3) II and IV. 

4) II and III. 

5) None of these. 



31. Lina considered Tarleton's "offer" the highest she ever had because 
he was willing to 

1) give in to her every argument because he loves her. 

2) disown all he has and his family, except his wife, 

3) throw money into the sea for her to show his earnestness. 

4-) devote his lifetime to her and her every wish. 

5) sacrifice his position in life and join her troupe. 

32. ’.'Jhen Percival says that freedom is "being able to count on how other 
people will behave," he reflects an attitude Shaw would 

1) condemn and ridicule. 

2) accept and uphold. 

3) criticize and hope to change. 

4) excuse and consider weak. 

5) regretfully uphold and assist. 
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33, The Tarleton household is ^013 -p.-ovided with many useful items - oranges, 
Bibles, books of all kinds, a gr •onhouse, a billiard room, and plenty of 
food. However, the one tiling the Tarletons stock most (according to 
Tar le ton) is 



1 ) human nature . 

2) justice. 

3) human kindness. 

4) peace. 

5) gluttony. 

34. Gunner’s speeches and actions indicate that lower-class people 

1) prefer to coii^lain about life instead of doing ar^thing about it, 

2) resent capitalists and the upper-class, generally. 

3) substitute the dreams of romantic novels for reality. 

4) are unable to communicate with the upper-class. 

5) are unemployable, uneducated, and unsophisticated. 

35» In old theaters the stage slanted down toward the audience, and the 
viewers sat on one level. The stage portion fartherest away from the 
audience was called ’’upstage,'* and the lowest portion approaching the 
footlights was called "downstage." Now most stages are at one level, 
and the seating is on an incline from the orchestra upwards to the 
rear of the house. The point in Misallian ce at which the producer 
used the extreme upstage area was 

1) at the end of the second act. 

2) at the end of the first act. 

3) at the beginning of the second act. 

4) at the middle of the second act. 

5) at the beginning of the third act. 

36. As Gunner hides in the Turkish bath, he overhears a conversation between 
Joey and Hjrpatia. Hypatia, intent on having Joey make love, makes fun of 
his behavior and seeming disinterest. Joey’s excuse for not being bold 
is that 



1) he is not properly dressed for a romp through the heather. 

2) he dislikes to shatter the confidence of men no matter what their 

social class is. 

3) he cannot forget that Patsy is from a different social class than his. 

4) he has no "freedom" from the conventionalities of his social bonds. 

5) he considers it poor taste to allow Mr. Tarleton to pay his bills. 

37. Gunner says to Per cival, ".. .when you were put through the fire yourself, 
you were found wanting." Between which of the following pairs could the 
first person named not say the same thing to the second person in the pair? 

1) Bentley to Summerhays. 

2) Hjrpatia to Bently, 

3) Lina to Tarleton. 

4) Percival to Hypatia, 

5) Patsy to Lord Smmnerhays . 
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38. "stage Right" and "Stage Left" refer, respectively, to the actor's 
right or left as he faces the audience. From your knowledge of the 
theatre on Seventh Street (Actors), you recognize that the far "Stage 
Left" area ranges from difficult to impossible to see from some seats 
in the audience. The seats which do not allow good views of the 
far litage left are located in 

1) some portions of the seats next to the entrance doors. 

2) some portions of the balcor^r seats. 

3) some portions of the seats next to stage left and stage right. 

4) some portions of the seats at stage right only. 

5) all seats in the theatre are placed to afford good views. 

39* Mrs. Tarleton takes Gunner "under her wing" because 

1) she suspects he is her husband's illegitimate son. 

2) she recognizes the wrong in Joey's actions, 

3) she respects the values of the lox-rer classes. 

4) she fears socialism as much as capitalism. 

5) she and Lucy were once co-workers in the Tarleton factory. 

40. Percival and Hypatia demand Tarleton provide money to support their 
marriage. Through this demand, Shaw indicates 

1) the young people's practicality and lack of sentjunentaliby. 

2) the young people's inability to take care of themselves. 

3) the young people's lack of real love for each other. 

4) the young people's superiority to Tarleton and other parents. 

5) the young people's concern for the rising costs of living. 

41. Lina asked Mrs. Tarleton for oranges and the Bible . Chicakiddy obtains 
the oranges from 

1) the table at far left, doxmstage. 

2) the bookcase at far right, center stage. 

3) the kitchen, as her lines indicated. 

4) the billiard room, so Lord Summerhays stated. 

5) none of these. 

42. Tarleton* s solution for ar^r problem is to read an appropriate book. 
Lina's solution for most problems is 

1) risking one's life each day. 

2) flying in an airplane. 

3) joggling oranges while reading. 

4) working out in the gymnasium. 

5) punting on the Thames. 

43. The play Misalliance ends with Tarleton' s saying "read the old book," 
by which he means 

1) the Bible . 

2) Beowulf*. 

the lessons of history. 

4) an earlier play by Shaw. 

3^ The Acts of the Apostles. 



Gunner’s real name was 

1) John Broxrjn, 

2) John Titmus, 

3) Gunner Tarleton. 

4 ) Gunner Titmus. 

5) Julius Baker. 

After making Gunner lie to protect Hypatia’s honor, Percival is willing 
to tell the truth when 

1 ) Tarleton demands that Percival marry Hypatia. 

2) Percival discovers ’’not everyone is playing the game.” 

3) Mrs. Tarleton scolds Percival for being unkind to Gunner. 

4 ) Gunner plays on Percival’ s sympathy by telling how poor he is. 

,5) Bentley discovers that Hypatia chased Percival through the heather. 

Percival claims that the truth ’’makes everyone pretend not to believe it. 
In the scene following Gunner’s confession, Joey points out that the 
one character on stage who is failing to play the game of ’’pretend” is 

1) Lord Summerhays. 

2) Bentley Summerhays. 

3 ) Hypatia Tarleton. 

4 ) Mrs. Tarleton. 

5) Tarleton. 

Music has frequently been an adjunct to the theater. Although Shaw 
progratamed no specific ’’between the acts” or "just before the curtain’’ 
musical selections, the Actors Theatre production of Misalliance intro- 
duced each act with some appropriate musical piece. Additionally, during 
the performance, Mr. Phillips, the director, used some music during the 
play just as Mr. Block did in Firebugs . The action accompanied by music 
at Actors Theatre was when 

1) Hypatia chased Bentley. 

2) H^atia chased Joey. 

3) Bentley chased Hypatia. 

4 ) Tarleton chased Lina. 

5 ) Joey chased Hypatia. 

At the end of the play, we understand that Bentley will assert his 
manhood by 

1) flying with Joey. 

2) building free libraries. 

3) controlling his temper. 

4 ) flying with Lina. 

5) marrying Hypatia. 
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^9» 2ji Bentley Summerhays, we see Shaw’s example in Misalliance of 

1) the continuation of family tradition based on belief in fighting 
for the right, 

2) the bright hopes for improved leadership in England’s future, 

3) the decay created by the British educational establishment- 

4) the realization of Ifypatia’s desire to be "an active verb,” 

5) the bad things which can happen to children of upper-class parents, 

50. Misalliance really portrays the out-of -balance relationship between 

1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 



the aristocrats and the industrialists in England, 

the lords and ladies of the realm (kingdom), 

the manners and the morals of English society, 

the selfishness and the selflessness of upper-class people. 

the hopes and the possibilit5,es for working-class people. 
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Test Directions 



This test is different from the other tests you have taken. On this test a 
question, called a stimulu s, consists mostly of a single word. Sometimes, 
however not very often, the question ( stimulus ) is a two-word expression. Each 
word stimulus is followed by two blank lines on which you are to record your 
response or responses to the test word or stimulus . An example appears below* 

Kinds of responses. A response to a word stimulus can be some idea or 

impression you got fi jm the play, or some action you recall from reading or 

seeing the play, or one of the play’s characters, or some line you remember 
from the play’s text. In of^sr words, a response is what the stimulus makes 
you thinlc about. Thus your responses should reflect ; 1) the knowledge and 

impressions you gained in reading and studying Thieves ’ Garni vaA l , or 
2) tjie e^eriences you had during Actors Theatre’s production of Anouilh’s 
play, 'oF3) feelings^ r'eVuilting from thi s" Total experience . 

Types of responses . It is all right if your responses to the stimu li are: 

1) the name of a person or a place; or 

2) a single word; or 

3) a phrase or sentence fragment; or 

I 4 .) a completed sentence. 

Do not try to give a response of all four kinds for every stimulus. 

Scoring your responses 



j 

! 

! 



i 
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For some of the questions (xTOrd stimuli ) you may be able to give more than one 
response; for other stimuli you may be able to think of only one good response. 
Your score is not affected because you can give only one response to any given 
word. l)/hat will count is the appropriateness and quality of your responses with 
respect to the play and/or the production you saw at Actors Theatre. Spelling 
will not be counted as a part of your score. V/e shall try to decipher all 
misspelled words; however, do try to write so we can read your paper. 






EXAMPLE; 



Stimulus 



100. Thieves 



Responses 

^ (names of persons) 



/ (single words! 



(,7^ » u> , in'. ■ / / 

(phrases or fragnents) 



,JLcic 



3 or fragnents) Jf complete sentence) 



3BHBBBbX^BBBBBBBBBBBBB^^B^^^BBBHBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBHBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB^•/^5^ 

It is not intended that your, score on this test affect your school grade. Since 
your responses will affect future drama projects, try to do your very best. 
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WORK RAPIDLY. Try to complete the test in the Hme given you. 
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Stimiilus Responses 

1, Applause . _ 

2. Ashamed >. 



3. Avaricious 



U. BAllet 
Block 



6, Bumble 



7. Candlesticks 



8. Carnival 



9. Chorus 



10. Clarinet 



11, Deceive 



12. Decoy 



13* Design 

lii. Disillusioned 
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15. Fairy-tale 



16. Fantastic 



er|c 



17. Flower 



18. French 



19 . Garden 



20. Genuine 



21. Greedy 



22. Happiness 



23. Humorous 



24. Illusion 



25. Imitation 



1 



26 . Inherit 



27. Jaded 



28. Kissing 
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29 . Leaves 



30. Loneliness 

i 



} 

I 



31. 



Manoeuver 



32 . Masquerade 



33. Misunderstanding 



34 . Money 



35. Noblesse Oblige 



A?. A, 35. 
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36. Nostalgia 



37. Past 



38. Picklepockets 



39. Pretend 



40. Puppets 



41. 



Ridiculous 







42. Ring 



1 1 [1 II ■ 1 1 - 



43. Rose-colored 



44. Self-assured 



45. Self-centered 



46. Sight gag 



47 . Signature tune 



48. Simple 



49 . Stage prop 



50. Vichy 



51. Hatch 



52 . Eva 



53. Lady Hurf 
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54. Dupont Dufort 



er|c 



55. Lord Edgard 



56. Julliette 
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57. Town Crier 



58. Gustave 



59. Hector 



60. Peterboro 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON DRAMA 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to obtain information about how 
students like you feel about plays. This is not a test, but it is an 
opinionnaire in which you are asked for your frank opinions. In order 
for the questionnaire to be effective, you must give your true feelings 
in your answers. There is no such thing as a ‘'right*' or ’'\ 7 r 0 ng" answer, 

OXJ pjLC;Oj9C; UU yOXli. UWLl XCCXXugO CIL&VI • X44VP 

results will be valuable in planning the future activities. Naturally, 
your answers to this questionnaire will have no bearing Xi^hatever on your 
school marks. 



DIRECTIONS: Read each of the statements belov; regarding plays and 

stage craft. Record your responses on the answer sheet. 



Mark between the lines under 1 if you Strongly Agree v;ith 
the statement. 

Mark between the lines under 2 if you are in Mild Agreement. 

Mark betx-jeen the lines under 3 if you are Neutral. 

Mark between the lines under 4 if you are in Mild 

Disagreement. 

Mark between the lines under 5 if you Strongly Disagree. 
EXAMPLE: 100. I think ice skating is more fun than roller skating. 



ANSWER SHEET 








VO. 1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 ) 


M 


!1 


II 


Since a heavy line 


has 


been 


dravjn between the lines 



under T, the i-eei'in'g ~ Tecorcieci is Strong Agreement . If 
you had been in Mild Agreement, then you would have 
recorded a heavy line under 2 . If you had no feeling 
one way or the other about the statement, you would 
have recorded a heavy line under the Neutral position. 
If you had been in Mild Disagreement, then you vjould 
have recorded a heavy line under 4. If you had Strongly 
Disagreed, you would have recorded a heavy line under 5 . 

BE CAREFUL TO RECORD ONLY 01®1 ANSWER FOR EACH rUESTION. 

If you make a mistake and need to correct an answer, 
erase the incorrect response. Work rapidly. Record 
the first response that comes to mind as you read each 
item. 
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1. For me, training for a career in drama is not worth the time and effort 
required . 

2. The chief rev?ard in theatrical work is the thrill of the performance. 

3. There is much self-satisfaction to be received from work as an actor. 
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4. The theater is colder and less exciting than almost any other public 
event . 

5. I could have learned a great deal of the drama covered in school i'.i 
less time, just by reading textbooks and going to the theater. 

6. I frequently get so v?rapped up in a play that I could spend hours 
thinking about it. 

7. Actors and playx:rights display an almost unreasonable attachment to 
their work. 

G. The theater receives too little serious attention in the mass media-- 
nevjspapers, television, and radio. 

9. At the present time mankind has little need for creativity in drama. 

10. Actors and playiijrights are so much more important to social progress 
than other fields that actors and dramatists should be exempt from 
military service. 

11. Outside of the fields of science and engineering man finds little 
that helps him to understand and solve his problems. 

12. I learn more drama vjhen I am taught the content first and then see 
some plays . 

13. Theatrical work is monotonous. 

14. If I came across a tough passage in a play, I would probably spend 
as much time as needed to understand it. 

15. I think I have considerable talent for the theater. 

16. In high school, boys should receive more encouragement to take an 
active part in drama than girls. 

17. The theater is a fool’s world: there is little room in it for me. 

IG. High school drama should be required only for those students who 
want to be actors or vTriters. 

19. Important economic, political, and social processes are greatly 
influenced by the theater. 

30. Actors are generally stiff and formal in their dealings v;ith other 
people. 
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21. Actors are generally shy, lonely individuals. 

22. An actor's career is full of adventure. 

23. Actors and dramatists are more emotional than other people. 

24. I would say that it is not v 7 orth much to see a play if you do not 
really understand V7hat it is all about. 

25. Girls generally have less acting ability than boys; therefore, they 
should not consider other careers. 

26. To become an actor or a dramatist requires superior intellectual 
ability. 

27. The drama is not a good field for creative people to enter. 

2C. Unless drama is applied to solving social problems, it has little 
value. 

29. The drama has contributed very little to the development of ideas 
pertaining to the social sciences. 

30. The development of nev 7 ideas is the dramatist's greatest source of 
satisfaction. 

31. There is too much practice required in the study of drama. 

32. Sometimes I see a good way of acting a part in a play which is 
different from the one expected of me. 

33. A knowledge of drama is essential to the study of human behavior. 

34. IJhen some of the students shov 7 that they understand a play before 

I understand it, I feel discouraged and blame them for showing off. 

35. VJhen my friends do not understand something, I am usually able to 
explain it to them. 

36. It is possible to be a V7e 11- educated adult v7ithout studying drama 
or attending the theater. 

37. To appreciate modern society fully, a person must understand the im- 
portance of drama. 

38. I do not have the intelligence for a successful theatrical career. 

39. If I wanted to, I could probably be a good drama teacher some day. 

40. I believe that the theater is boring. 

41. Actors are too narrow in their views. 

42. An actor might be described as a nonconformist. 
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43. Success in the theater requires great dedication and self-discipline. 

44. After seeing a play, I Xi70uld rather talk it over t?ith my friends 
than my parents. 

45. I get so wrapped up during a performance that the actors seem like 
real people. 

46. Actors did too much marching around on the stage. 

47. In most plays following the story during the performance is a chore. 

4C. Hatching a play is a better experience than reading it. 

49. The scenery on stage adds to the excitement of a performance. 

50. I liked discussing the play I saw X7ith my parents. 

51. People who go to the theatre a lot prefer the ’•imaginary*’ v7orld to 
the ’’real” world. 

52. Most plays last too long, and a lot of unnecessary material could 
be omitted. 

53. The most exciting moment is at the beginning of the play, x^hen the 
auditorium lights dim and the lights on stage rise. 

54. Most actors' voices sound artificial and insincerel 

55. The costumes the actors xjear make plays more enjoyable to x-7atch! 

56. Plays are far too “talky;” not enough really ’happens.” 

57. It is impossible to recognize life as it is lived or ever has been 
lived by xvatching a play. 
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I THINK I AM 

Rating Your Self: Below ere some statements on v;hich you are asked to rate your- 
’seTFT~ For eacli of the statements circle the number at the right which you think 
best describes you at the present. 
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A bilitie s 



Very 

Good 



Good Fair 



Not 

Too 

Good Poor 



1. 


I THINK; 

My ability to take criticism is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. 


My 


ability to make decisions is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. 


My 


ability to assume leadership is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4. 


My 


ability to x^ork by myself is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. 


My 


(compose, 

ability to (recite, or on the spur is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6. 


My 


(sing 

ability to speak before groups is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7. 


My 


ability to express ideas in writing is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


O • 


My 


ability to stick to my own beliefs is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9. 


My 


ability to take responsibility is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


10. 


My 


ability to think clearly is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


11. 


My 


acting ability is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


12. 


My 


ability to v7ork with others is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13. 


My 


musical ability is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


14. 


My 


mechanical ability is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


15. 


My 


intellectual ability is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


16. 


My 


social ability is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17. 


My 


self-confidence is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


18. 


My 


ability to tell stories is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19. 


My 


sense of humor is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. 


My 


personal appearance is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


21. 


My 


eagerness to learn is 


• 


2 


3 


4 


5 


22. 


My 


personal judgment in most situations is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


23. 


My 


physical health is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


24. 


My 


imagination is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


25. 


My 


disposition is 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Others think i am 
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Rating Your Self ; Belov; are some statements on v;hich you are asked to rate your- 
self. For each of the statements circle the number at the right v;hich you think 
best describes the v;ay most other people would rate you or feel about you. 

Not 

Very 

Abilities Good 



OTHERS THINK: 

1. My ability to take criticism is 

2. My ability to make decisions is 



3. 

4. 

5. 



O 

O i 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 



My ability to assume leadership is 

My ability to work by myself is 
(compose, 

My ability to( recite, or on the spur is 
(sing 

My ability to speak before groups is 

My ability to express ideas in vjriting is 

My ability to stick to my own beliefs is 

My ability to think clearly is 

My ability to carry out responsibility is 

My acting ability is 

My ability to work with others is 

My musical ability is 

My mechanical ability is 

My intellectual ability is 

My social ability is 

My self-confidence is 

My ability to tell stories is 

My sense of humor is 

My personal appearance is 

My eagerness to learn is 

My personal judgment in most situations is 

My physical health is 

My imagination is 

My disposition is 



Good Fair 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Too 

Good Poor 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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I WISH I WERE 
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Rating Your Self: Belov? are some statements on v?hich you are asRed to rate your- 
self. For eaclTbf the statements circle the number at the right v?hich you think 
best describes the v?ay you v?ish you v?ere , not the v?ay you think you are. 



Abilities 



I WISH: 

My ability to take criticism v?ere 
Mv ability to make decisions v?ere 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 



My ability to assume leadership v?ere 

My ability to work v?ith others were 
(compose, 

My ability to Crecite, or on the spur v?ere 
(sing 

My ability to speak before groups vi?ere 

My ability to express ideas in v?riting were 

My ability to stick to my ov?n beliefs were 

My ability to think clearly v?ere 

My ability to carry out responsibility v?ere 

My acting ability v?ere 

My ability to work vi?ith others were 

My musical ability were 

My mechanical ability v?ere 

My intellectual ability v?ere 

My social ability v?ere 

My self-confidence v?ere 

My ability to tell stories v?ere 

My sense of humor v?ere 

My personal appearance v?ere 

My eagerness to learn v?ere 

My personal judgment in most situations v?ere 

My physical health v?ere 

My imagination vie re 



25. My disposition were 



Very 

Good 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Good Fair 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Not 

Too 

Good 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



4 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Poor 

5 

5 



5 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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APPENDIX B 



App.B,!. 



Teachers from fo\jr ^steas participated in the 1967-68 Region III Dramatics 
Enrichment Program. They were informed of opportunities in the Program 
in a letter dated August 7 , 196?# and over a hundred teachers had 
responded positively to these opportunities by August 15# The Evaluating 
Committee's letter to teachers^ Appendix B (l)t and the Committee's 
Description of Programs and Response Form, Appendix B (2), are included 
here. 



Responding teachers were asked to indicate interest in the regular program 
of evaluation and/or in that program plus a series of Saturday classes 
carrying graduate credits in English and Education, Two- thirds of the 
teachers responding desired graduate study j hence the committee's selections 

were based on criteria of i^^ems represented » geographicid and social- 
economic representation, and a balance of male and female participants. 



The Evaluation Team selected participants who were later approved for 
participation by the appropriate boards by ^dican they were employedo Details 
of program ori«itation are not necessary here# but it should be stated that 
the Evaluation Team sought to impress teachers with their responsibilities 
under two separate but related headings: the evaluation progim and the 

graduate studies program. Within a week after the program began the 
teacher participants had stabilized# and subsequent teacher drop-outs 
resulted only from unforseen circumstances. 



’ 167, i, 

App.B,2. 

Teacher coop€^*ation in both ihases of the program was excellent. One of 
the project requirements was subsiission of an outline of in-depth pre- 
sentation of at least one play. The final item of this app«idix is one 
such outline as sutaaitted by two teachers froa a parochial school who 
cooperated in their research and planning t Appendix B (3). 



er|c 
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Dear Teacher of English] 



Most of you are aware of the dramatic enrichment program in which govern- 

V4 avi 4* m! 4* IS ciA!1^i>4rjAr3 fi 

V A VU4VAO aiObW ^ wocrn vao^osjl VW 0\7*A\A i^wmwwu W ww ww ••.W — ' 

Theatre productions. This ccsning year the Health, Education and Welfare 
grant has been extended in order to provide play- texts and tickets to 
four productions for 30 eaqjerimental groups, specifically eleventh-grade 
English classes. The purpose of the additional funding is primarily 
evaluative: to loeasure, insofar as is possible, the educational, 

p^chologlcal and sociological benefits of a controlled program of 
dramatic enrichment, an une:q>lored area. 



Since the teachers of these experimmtal classes will be elected to 
contribute p^sonal and class time to the project, each participating 
teacher will receive a stip«id of $250. Also, govemmwit funds are 
available to provide four hours, pre-pald graduate credit in English 
and Education at the University of Louisville. Announcement of details 
of the graduate progrsmi awaits the responses to this letter. 



Many teachers we have interviewed have expressed the hope that they .would 
receive ^ough tickets to escort an oitire class to Actor's Theatre. 

The evaluating committee has needed a sufficient number of students to 
conduct idiat we hope will be exciting and significant research into 
dramatic enrichment. F^om a grant received upon the recenmendation of 
the Louisville Board of Education, both full class participation and a 
generous research component are possible. City and Jefferson, Bullitt 
and Oldham County teachers — public, private. and parochial — may 
TolUhteer for the project. Those teachers i»diose classes represent a cross 
Section of the three county j^stem will be selected. 



An outline of teacher responsibilities is enclosed. Please respond 
immediately if you are interested. The deadline is August 29 1 196?. 



Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Marilyn Reiser 
For the Evaluating Committee 



MR/bb 

Enclosure 
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THE EVALUATION PROGRAM 
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The following responsibilities apply to those teachers who wish to 
participate in the program for a stipend of $250. 



Each teacher will • • • • 

• » • • escort his class to four Actors Theatre productions, 

tickets and county transportation provided, other 
transportation facilities by arrangement. 

• • • • distribute provided texts of the plays as part of the 

curriculum. 

. • . o distribute study guides and use them as he determines. 

.... conduct discussions of three plays, using at least one- 
half of a class period before and after viewing the 
performance. 

.... teach at least one of the plays in depth, using a week 
or more of class tilde;; 

.... provide class time for the administration of evaluative 
tests. 

.... arrange for three students outside of the project to 
take evaluative tests at the beginning and close of 
the project. (These students will comprise a "control" 
group. ) 

• • . o keep a subjective, confidential file on reactions to 

the project. 

0.00 keep individual student files, by number not name, 
for evaluative use. 

o . . o if not involved in the graduate program, attend throe 
evening meetings with directors of the project. 



THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 
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Teachers participating in the graduate program will have the following 
responsibilities addition to those of the regular program and will 
receive both the stipend and the graduate credit e 



Each tea(dxer will • » • • 

o • • o attend ten Saturday morning sessions at the University 
of Louisville^ tentatively set at 8s 00 to 12s 00 A, M* 
Several sessions will, be required to sot the program 
in motiono Other sessions will depend upon Actors 
Theatre production dates o The final session will be 
held at the conclusion of the project® 

• • • • cooperate in special events for student enrichment* 

o . • o participate in one study guide committoeo the commit- 
tee to research and compose a study guide for use in 
the three-county system. 

• o • • study techniques of theatrical production in associa- 

tion with the literature and Actors Theatre productions* 

• ♦ . o participate in a depth study of each play* 

• 0*0 leam test administration procedures as well as test 
composition for evaluative work* 



Those interested in the project will please fill out the following 
form and return to 

Mrs* Marilyn Rieser 
Belknap Theatre 
University of Louisville 
LouisvillOp Kentucky 40208 

Phoned inquiries will be answered August 21 and 22p 10-12 A* M* and 
1-3 Po M*p at 636-4232* Written inquiries to the above address will 
be answered by phone after August 15« (Please include phone number 
in written inquiry*) 

lou will be informed of your inclusion in the project before Sep- 
tember 



NAKE 



HOME PHONE 

HOME ADDRESS 

SCHOOL 

SOTQQL ADDINS 

I am interested in the Regular Program only o . _ 

I am interested in the Graduate Program ^ addition to the Regular 
Programe __ 

I may be interested after further inquiry » - . 



Ill 
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APPENDIX B (3) 

An Cu.tline of an In-Depth Study of the ”The Firebugs" 

by 



MrSo Louise Goeser 
and 

Sister Karis Jeanne Abel 
Assumption High School 



Introduotion 



January 27 » 1968 



Ihe outline for the teaching unit is the combined efforts of KxjSo Louise 
Goeser and Sister Marie Jeanne Abelo The time spent in teaching the play 
to the two classes was one and one-half weeks o 

Method and Evaluation 

The play was read first by the students outside of class,, and then re-read 
in class with the students taking the various parts « Many of the students 
were very enthusiastic about the presentation of the play in class p and 
we felt th^ did an excellent jobo Some students feltp however, that too 
much time was spent in class in the presentation of backgrotind information 
and in the discussion of related material — for instancsp sgniibolismo In 
spite of this criticism, we believe the teaching unit was successful and 
the students were better prepared to understand and appreciate the play vhen 
they saw it performed at Actors® Theatre » 

The following outline represents the points covered in the instructions 

lo Characteristics of Theatre of Revolt and Traditional or Classical 
Theatre 

A« Contrast according to content 

B. Function of plajrwright and response of audience 

Co Discussion of destructive force vso constructive force 

II* Biogra|hical Data 

A. A look at Max Frisch ®s life as reflected by his works 

Bo Frisch® s obsession with fire as a destructive force 

C* Frisch® s attempt to find an experience to go along with the story 

iEIIo A Study of Specific Literary Terms and Techniques 
Ao Morality Play 
B* Allegory 
Co Parable 
D* Paradox 



Fo Us 8 of Chorus — Comparison and Contrast 
!• In Classical Drama 
2 * In ”The Firebugs” 

G. Comedy 
1. Old 
2o New 

3» Famous modern comedy teams as related to characters in 
”The Firebugs” 

H. Pantomime 

IVo Totalitarianism as a political philosophy 
Ac Bourgeois Society 

Bo Tactics of revolutionists as compared with tactics of the 

arsonists (Relate to way Nazis gained foothold in Germany) 

Vo Analysis of Symbols 
Ao A general discussion 
Bo Interpretation of specific symbols 
lo Symbols related to the supper 

a) Washing of hands 

b) Knife rest 

c) Stripping of table 

d) Tablecloth 

a) Fingerbowls 

f) Roast goose 

g) Silverj, crystal 
Color COCX3 red 

3o Barrels of gasoline 
Names of characters 

a) Gottlieb Biederraann 

b) Babette 

c) Eisenring 
5o Attic 

6 o Sheepskin 
7o Fire 

VIo Character Study and Relation of One Character to Another 
A© Biedermann 
Bo Babette 
Co The PhoDo 
Do Sepp Schmitz 
Eo Wilii .0 Bisenring 

VIIo Themes 

Ao Ifen d©esri®t leam by experience (refer to sub- title of play) 

B© Man®s failure to recognize importance of making choices 
Co Man®s inability to envision himself and his potential importance 
in the universe 
D® Guilt complex 
Ec Universality of complacency 



App*Bf9. 



Villa Allusions to Other Plays 
A. Eveiyman 
B« Hamlet 
C« Macbeth 

Suggested Student Activities 

A. Tane student reading^ of excemts from the clay 

- Wk w « • — 

B« Pantomime selected actions from the play 
C« Hake a collage using the theme of complacency 
Do Gather and paste Into scrapbook pictures representing symbols 
used in the play; include explanations of these symbols 
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SOinHERN GOVERNOR 

ASSASSINATED 

Governor Willie Stark was shot and killed this evening 
on the steps of the Capitol by the director of the new 
State Hospital. The assassin, Dr. Adam Stanton, was 
immediately shot by the governor’s body guard .... 

GOVERNOR’S CAREER ASSESSED 

Willie Stark came up the hard way in public life. He started out 
as a “hick” soda pop sipper and ended as a hard-drinking, prac- 
tical politician. As governor, Staik sought state reforms, most 
of \^hich favored “hicks” — his definition of the poor in a farm 
state. Stark believed that passing good legislation justified 
whatever means were needed .... His opponents claimed that 
he came to power because of cormption in ... . 

RESPECTED DOCTOR A KILLER 

Willie was murdered by a man whose prime motivation is sav- 



EDITORIAL 

What leads a Willie Stark and a Dr. Stanton to oppose and destroy each other? Once Willie 
and Adam Stanton are dead, leaving some good and evil behind them, who is to judge their 
motives and characters? Do their ends justify their means, and are their characters really 
opposite? 

These are some of the questions raised by Robert Penn Warren in All The King’s Men. 







ing lives. Dr. Stanton, a well-known surgeon, who often took 
charity cases .... 



ALL THE KING'S MEN 

According to poet, novelist, playwright Robert Penn Warren, All The King’s Men began with a verse play. Proud Flesh, written 
in the late thirties. It developed further in the mveX. At Heaven’s Gate, 1943. The 1947 Pulitzer Prize novel All The King’s Men soon 
became an Academy Award motion picture, a television play, and a stage play. Warren’s play gives us an absorbing story of the rise and 
fall of an American political demagogue, Governor “Willie Stark” of a “State in the Deep South,” told in flashbacks - 23 scenes - as 
two characters on the apron of the stage debate the meaning of Stark and what he did. 

For some readers and viewers, the author’s anatomizing the career of an unscrupulous dictator dramatizes the lesson for de- 
mocracy that absolute power corrupts absolutely. Other critics insist thatid// The King’s Men is about a Southern politician whose 
resemblance to Huey Long is not coincidental; the details of the hero’s education, mannerisms and features, as well as the impeachment 
proceedings and assassination, put the parallel beyond question. However, Robert Perm Warren says, “Long was but one of the figures 
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that stood in the shadows of imagination behind Willie Stark.” Wanen’s 
“Southern State” is not necessarily Louisiana; neither is Willie Stark a 
life drawing of Huey Long, for the playwright began Proud Flesh in Italy 
\^en he was fascinated by the personality of Mussolini. 

Mr. Warren writes dispassionately of the possible threat of strong 
men of action to the democratic process. As a political dramatization. 

All The King’s Men shows the protagonist, Willie Stark, without justifying or 
condemning him. Warren leaves the implications and the consequences of 
Stark’s political practices wrapped as a foundling on the doorstep of society. 

The play is more than a portrait of a dictator. In a network of 
psychological relationships involving moral conflicts, each character exerts 
an influence on the others. In one sense the play is actually a study of the 
character of Jack Burden. This caustic-tongued, brilliant young journalist’s 
search for identity epitomizes the play’s theme. Jack’s realization of his ef- 
fect on others, as well as his awareness of his past and his subsequent 
phoenix-like return from the ruins of his past, may provide an optimistic 
view of the future. Since Burden learned by suffering, some critics consider 
AH The King’s Men a modern tragedy. 

In spite of Jack Burden’s affirmation of him, Stark’s ruthless am- 
bition beclouds what good he achieves. The individual is tra^c because of 
sheer endurance and lives in a world of of isolation. Willie Stark stands 
alone in the midst of the crowds, an enigma unto himself. Though death may be trajic, the causes of death are the tragic elements in 
the traditional form. In destroying decent people whose help he must have one way or another. Stark creates his own destruction. 

Regardless of whether one calls the play a tragedy or not, it Js clearly about the man of idea and the man of fact, or the eternal 
conflict between idealism and realism. Where exactly Jack Burden fits into this plot poses a problem for the playwright and for the 
viewer. Burden is more than a narrator, for he debates Stark’s meaning with the professor, each representing a possible interpretive 
point of view. Though Stark is dead at the end of the play, both he and Jack have learned that “It might have been different.” Sugar 



Boy’s last word about the governor, “He can t-t-talk so good,” ironically concludes the piay. 



From the director’s notebook . . . 



The first thing that strikes me, as director, when looking at this play is that it is all Willie Stark. Not only is Willie the 
major character and the most richly developed one, he is in reality the onfy person who exists by himself. The other 
people in the play are seen only in that part of their lives which reflects Willie’s presence: his effect, his impact. We 
don’t know much about them beyond that which has to do with Willie; he is the sun and they are all satellites. 



This is a very simple picture— perhaps, even over-simplified— from ^ich to begin to launch a production approach. If 
Willie is the light and everyone else a series of reflections, then might it not be valid to have all the characters dressed in 
a manner which reflects Willie’s clothes? Shouldn’t even the colors and the materials of the set decor be colors that re- 
flect Willie’s taste? In a sense, everything bears the mark of Willie Stark. 



The play is written sequentially, each scene showing us either a facet of Willie’s past or present or some surrounding 
history which can shed light on the environment in which Willie operates or on the people he affects. These ^enes cut 
across time and move in and out of memory. Jack Burden is telling us the story but he is doing so from within it, 
that is, he is trying to see himself more clearly as he was affected and changed by it. What was the nature of this man 
who was so completely the antithesis of himself? The play is an investigation. It mixes the objective and the subjective 
as Burden-with the help of a more scientific observer, the Narrator-tries to figure out what it is that motivates a man 
and makes him act. 



To present this kind of work on tlie stage requires a fluidity of movement, a flexibility in the set, smooth fast transitions, 
and a close coordination of action, liglit and sound elements. In order to achieve these the set must make possible a 
large variety of special pictures and provide for many different physical relationships of level and movement. 



There will be a good deal of movement. Lighting will be used a great deal-follow spots will be employed to highlight 
characters and movement. 



The play conveys a feeling of “living newspaper” (it is being told by a newspaper reporter) with moments now and then 
of reflection. The general quality of the newspaper is that of strai^t reportage, surface coverage, a relatively superficial 
presentation of the “facts”-not going very deeply into the nuance or substance of a story. This play drives along on this 
level most of the time, stopping every so often to think about the reasons and substance behind the “news.” This is the 
general form which seems the most effective as we begin rehearsals of All The King s Men. What changes and obstacles 
we discover during the rehearsal period will force us to re-evaluate and alter, to adjust and explore. This is, after all, the 
creative process. 



O 
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Cross-section Comments 

“How directly did I try to transpose into fiction Huey P. Long and the tone of that world? The question 
answers itself in a single fact. The first version of my story was a verse drama; and the actual writing began, in 
1938, in the shade of an olive tree by a wheat field near Perugia [Italy] . In other words, if you are sitting un- 
der an olive tree in Umbria and are writing verse drama, the chances are that you are concerned more with the 
myth than with the fact, more with the symbolic than with the actual. And so it was.” 

Robert Penn Warren, from Sewanee Review, 1933 



“We have to deal with the problem our historical moment proposes, the burden of our time. 
We all live with a thousand unsolved problems of justice all the time. We don’t even rec- 
ognize a lot of them. We have to deal only with those which the moment proposes 
to us. Anyway, we can’t legislate for posterity. All we can do for posterity is to 
try to plug along in a way to make them think that we - the old folks — did the 
best we could for justice, as we could understand it.” 

Robert Penn Warren in his book, Segregation 



“It is not ... a political play. Though his subject matter is political, Warren’s interest is not in politics but in moral 
values. He neither attacks nor defends Governor Willie’s policies; he examines his motives. He is attempting ... a 
tragedy, a play about life and death.” 




Eric Bentley, about a University of Minnesota production of 
Proud Flesh (Theatre Arts, 1947) 



“[In this] . . . interesting failure ... a subtle and overcivilized man [Jack Burden] tried to make an honest moral 
evaluation of a backwoods dictator — to judge, that is, how far his service to the state justified his corrupt methods. 
This is not an easy theme, and Mr. Warren complicated it further by the introduction of several sub-plots, intended, 
I guess, to emphasize the exhausted quality of the thinker as opposed to the enormous vitality of a man of action 
[Willie Stark] .” 

Wolcott Gibbs about the New School Dramatic Workshop production 
of All The King’s Men, New Yorker, JunMar;y 24, 1948) 



“Stark begins with nothing but purity in his heart. Discovering that he is being used by a cynical machine, he 
adopts their methods and, presently, is in control of the state. By resorting to corrupt methods, he accomplishes 
things for the people that were only abstract ideals when he was campaigning honestly. . . . Willie is.. .superior to 
any of play’s intellectuals — whose moral code is fastidious.” 

Brooks Atkinson, about the Off-Broadway production of 
All The King’s Men (New York limes, October 1 7, 1959) 
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For further thought . . . 

1. Willie Stark vsays, “There ain’t anything but dirt on this green God’s globe. It’s dirt makes the grass grow. A 
diamond ain’t a thing in the world but a piece of dirt that got awful hot.” Does Willie arrive at this conclusion 
off-sta^ or on-stage? What other times in the play does he state by action or words his conclusion? 

Do you believe in his conclusion ? 

2. Do you think Willie’s idea of building a hospital justifies the methods he used to make his idea a reality? 

3. Is Willie’s defense of his son against Frey’s accusations of Tom’s amorality due to his belief tkat his son was in- 
nocent or his anger that Frey attempted blackmail? 

4. Do you regard WUlie Stark as a hero or a villain ? Why? 

5. Are Willie’s political attitudes and speeches those of a “typical” politician? Compare Willie Stark with local or 
national politicians. 

6. Is Jack Burden’s and the Professor’s dialogue necessary to the play? Could you improve the play by eliminating 
one or both of the characters? 

7. Contrast this drama with Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

8. Which of the three loves of Wdlie Stark — Lucy, Sadie or Ann — exerts the most influence on him? 

9. Do Lucy, Sadie or Ann change during the course of the play? 

10. Why does Willie Stark want Adam Stanton to be director of the hospital? Why does Adam not want to be di- 
rector? What would you do if you were Adam Stanton? 

11. Adam Stanton has been called the man of idea and Willie Stark the man of fact. Is this true? 

12. What is the irony in Sugar Boy’s last word, “He can t-t-talk so good”? 

13. What do you think Stark means when he says, “The law is always too short or too tight for growing humankind’ 

14. How does All The King’s Men compare with The Death of a Salesman as regards the two fathers’ rearing of 
their respective sons? 

15. How is ‘'All The King’s Men” better as a title for this play than “Proud Flesh”? 

16. What does the Professor mean when he says “truth” is a “name for excuses”? Is it? What “truth” behind the 
“fact” of the hospital does Jack Burden seek? What does he find? 

17. In both the novel and the reading version of the play. Sugar Boy is described as a “little Irish runt.” What 
difference does it make that in this production, the part is played by an American Negro? 

18. Jack states to Willie Stark that the Judge won’t “scare.” Does the judge “scare”? 

19. Jack Burden’s mother said to him that he “killed” his father. Judge Irwin. Did he? 



20. Is there any significant symbolism in the names: Stark, Burden, Adam? 

21. Why did Ann reject Jack Burden and turn to Willie Stark? 

22. What is meant by the “G9d of the Great Twitch”? ^ 

23. Lucy claims that WUlie is responsible for the ruination of their son’s character. Is Willie responsible? Is Lucy 
responsible? Is Tom responsible? 

24. Can good and evil exist in the same person? Discuss this concept in relation 
to the characters in the play. 

25. If Willie wants to build the hospital for the good of the people, what motiv ^'^^^^^j 
does he have in naming the hospital for his son? 

26. While seeing the play, did you identify with any character? Why? Do you 
think your attachment to the character was due to the acting performance, 
the character’s significance in the play, or personal attitudes toward the 
character’s point of view? Why does one like or dislike a character in a pla] 

27. Is there ever any justification for assassination as a means of political reform? 

Compare Adam Stanton’s act to the actions of the man he killed. 

1 1 









ARSONIST? 



YOU CAN THINK WHAT YOU LIKE ABOUT ME, 

GENTLEMEN. BUT JUST ANSWER ONE QUESTION: 

WHEN DID YOU GUESS THEY WERE ARSONISTS, 

GENTLEMEN? THIS SORT OF THING DOESN'T 
HAPPEN THE WAY YOU THINK. IT COMES ON 
YOU SLOWLY-SLOWLY, AT FIRST-THEN SUD- 
DEN SUSPICION! THOUGH I WAS SUSPICIOUS 
AT ONCE-ONE'S ALWAYS SUSPICIOUS! BUT 
TELL ME THE TRUTH, SIRS-WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? IF YOU WERE IN MY PLACE, FOR 
GOD'S SAKE? AND WHEN? WHEN WOULD YOU HAVE DONE IT? AT WHAT POINT? (Biedermann) 




THE FIREBUGS 



Considered to be one of Max Frisch’s best plays, The Firebugs^ as translated by Mordecai Gorelik, was first 
presented in this country off Broadway in 1963. Adapted from a radio play, Biedermann und die Brandstifter 
had been produced in the original German in Zurich, Switzerland, in 1958. 

On the surface the plot is simple. In the name of “kindness and humanity” Gottlieb Biedermann, the wealthy 
owner of a hair tonic manufacturing company, receives into his home Sepp Schmitz, a former wrestler, and grants 
him overnight lodging. The following day Willi Eisenring, a jailbird and Sepp’s friend, disguised as a fire insurance 
agent, gains admittance into the house and moves into Sepp’s attic room. The imposters, Willi and Sepp, are 
firebugs responsible for recently destroying many buildings throughout the town. Gradually, as Biedermann 
watchfcs, the two elaborately and methodically prepare to destroy his house. During the night Sepp and Willi fill 
their large attic bedroom with barrels of gasoline. Although surprised at the discovery of gasoline drums stored 
in his own attic, Biedermann not only fails to report the arsonists to the police but actually assists them in pre- 
paring the gasoline for detonation. Later, Gotdieb attempts to appease the incendiaries with a special goose 
dinner and as further evidence of his trust lends them the matches to ignite the fuse. 

Taken at face value, The Firebugs is, as the publisher states, “a hilarious, almost slap-stick farce.” The antics 
of the firebugs and the reactions of Biedermann are pos.sible but not plausible. Without the knowledge of the 
Biedermanns, for examp^, the two firebugs, who have arrived on bicycles, have successfully loaded from floor to 
ceiling an attic room of some sixty square feet with drums of gasoline. This they did in their stocking feet so as 
not to disturb the Biedermanns. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

Emphasis is on the situation rather than character since the audience 
accepts these unbelievable circumstances. A series of rapid, improbable events 
provokes a sequence of laughs. We laugh, and yet we wonder if what we are 
seeing is not almost leal. In Scene Five, as Biedermann plans to invite the fire- 
bugs to dinner to v/in them over, Eisenring enters looking for his detonator 
cap. He announces that Sepp is out getting sawdust which will help spread the 
fire. Complaining that Biedermann doesn’t trust him, Ei<?enring leaves making 
this observation: 

A joke is a good camouflage. Next best comes sentiment: like 
when Sepp talks about childhood in the coal mines, orphanages, 
circuses, and so forth. But the best camouflage of all - in mv 
opinion - is the plain and simple truth. Because nobody ever 
believes it. 

We laugh at the absurdity of the situation ; yet we realize that what 
Eisenring says is true. 

That the plaj has deeper implications than those of mere farce is suggested 
by Frisch’s use or allegorical names, his reference in the final scene to the morality play Everyman, and the use of 
verse in the lines spoken by the chorus in contrast to prose in the lines spoken by the other characters. The name 
Biedermann means upright citizen, the respectable bourgeois whose stupidity and fear and complacency bring de- 
struction on his whole community as well as on himself. Eisenring, literally iron ring, is probably so named because 
of his recent jail sentence, the iron ring su^esting handcuffs and his disregard of the law. Mr. Knechtling is the 
former employee of Biedermann who, upon being fired from the company after sixteen years’ service, commits 
suicide. A knecht is a peon or person held in servitude. Mr. Knechtling perhaps represents the lower class of German 
people, spurned and even exploited by the bourgeois Biedermann. One critic feels that Biedermann, guilty over his 
own injustice to and consequent destruction of Knechtling, is unwilling to report the arsonists when he finds them 
bent on destruction. 

The reference in the last scene to Everyman, the fifteenth century morality play, forces the viewer to wonder 
if The Firebugs is intended as a modern morality play. Shortly before the catastrophe occurs, Schmitz, disguised as a| 
ghost, summons “Everyman! Everyman!” then “Biedermann! Biedermann!” then “Everyman! Biedermann!” which 
in the German, the language in which the play was originally written, would be “Jedermann! Biedermann!” Frisch 
perhaps saw in the main character the typical middle-class Everyman who is successful in business, but incapable of 
decisive action in a moment of crisis. The Leader of the Chorus at the end of Scene Four asks: 

He who dreads action 
More than disaster. 

How can he fight 
When disaster impends? 

From the beginning of the play, an ever-vigilant chorus of firemen assures the viewer of its readiness to protect 
the city and of its alertness to hidden danger, but warns of its inability to help if its services are not sought. The use 
of the verse in the chorus in contrast to the use of prose in the dialogue produces satire, a form of writing which 
ridicules a specific vice or folly. In The Firebugs, this satire may be interpreted on different levels— the political, the 
social, and the moral. 




A CRITIC SAYS . . . 

The Middle European didactic drama— with its poster-flat people, its deliberate naivete, its relentless repetition of 
points already labored— is still too exotic to handle. But this style of playwrighting— elaborated in the shadow of 
Bertolt Brecht— has made it possible to get more of the real into the theater by side-stepping the problems of 
realism. “Life we have enough,” said Frisch in his imperfect English last week. “Why go to the theater to see one 
thing more if it’s not in a different way showed?” {Newsweek, February 25, 1963, p. 60) 

Other Sources; 

Robert Brustein, The Theatre of Revolt Max Frisch, A Wilderness of Mirrors 

Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd Bamber Gascoigne, Twentieth Century Drama 

Max Frisch, ‘The Chinese Wall” in The Modem Theater Richard Kostelanetz (ed.), On Contemporary Literature 

Max Frisch, Tm Not Stiller 



MAX FRISCH . . . 

What can I do? . . . Has any intellectual ever been able to forestall destiny simply because he foresaw it?” Posing 
this question to the idealist in Frisch’s play The Chinese Wall [1961), the Man of Today explains his moral impasse. 

I Similarly, Biedermann in The Firebugs demands, “And what would yon have done?” In his works. Max Frisch, the 
; mtellectual, like the Ph.D., outlines the desperate world situation, but dou- nothing to prevent the holocaust. 



In one of his early novels. I’m Not Stiller (1958), Frisch’s protagonist attains tranquility and inner freedom, 
not by denial, but by acceptance of the identity that the world imposes on him. I’m Not Stiller is the story of “a 
person vvho, having seen himself as he really is, tries to flee from himself, only to find that this is the one thing 
firom which he can never escape.” 

Because Frisch writes of a universal complacency, his play, Andorra (1963), reflects incidents similar to those 
recorded daily in the newspapers. The people of Andorra did not murder the “Jew” Andri. The^^ ^ust did. not lift 3. 
finger to help him. The people let Andri die just as people today commit similar “murders” of oinission on person- 
al, racial, and national levels. 

Because Frisch’s plays attack what most people believe in and accept as “right” in a framework that is differ- 
ent from his novels, it is important to understand how Frisch can entertain an audience while he questions com- 
placency at the same time. 

... and the THEATER OF REVOLT 

Writing drama for the Theater of Revolt, Max Frisch rejects many features of traditional theater of Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and Racine. With its myths enacted for those who already believe them, this traditional theater seems 
out of joint for our time. The Theater of Revolt is not a popular theater nor is it concerned with 
reinforcing the beliefs of the majority. In fact, it attacks all that the word “majority” implies— reasonableness, com- 
promwe, memocrity, middle class. Its “myths” take the form of protests against accepted social standards of behav- 
iour, discredited values, and the general human predicament. 

In form, the Theater of Revolt, historically indifferent to established dramatic conventions, has recently 
established its own conventions, in which much of the action speaks for itself. The characters are often treated 
impersonally in line with the conviction that man has indeed lost his individuality. They frequently possess negative 
qualities common to humanity; the “hero” is neither superior to Everyman not to his own environment. The drama- 
tist frequently sees himself in that which he would repudiate. As Chekhov once commented: “All I wanted to say 
was ‘Have a look at yourselves and see how bad and dreary your lives are.’ ” 

FROM THE DIRECTOR’S NOTEBOOK . , . 



'mizi is The Firebugs? A comedy? A modem Greek tragedy? A spoof? A serious drama? A morality play? I think it is 
a little of eveiything,written by a very serious man with a very serious point of view and very strong feelings about his sub- 
ject inatter. He chooses to treat his material with much irony, wit, and directness. The style is conglomerate. The form is 
cavalier. The result is an ironic comedy about how serious is our silliness - and what better way to present this subject 
than to package the seriousness in a “sUly” play? A Greek type Chorus intoning overwrought and over-stated warnings; a 
group of principal players right out of a bad morality play; two arsonists who look at once like Laurel and Hardy, the 
Smothers Brothers, Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff; two rejects from a bad “B” movie, yet strangely recognizable and be- 
lievable men - put this together and you have a play which can be laughed at but only up to a certain point ; you have a 
situation which is ridiculous but only until the reality behind the masquerade begins to show through and becomes fright- 
enmg, like the Keystone Cops with real bullets. 



Tlie effect to be achieved here is one of laughter in the midst of which comesa gu^, an embarrassment, a self-consciousness 
at onesetf, but then back to the laughter ; it only hurts when you laugh and you only laugh when it hurts. In order to work 
toward this goal, all the production elements must be geared toward the duality of comic-serious effect. 

The actors must see through their roles and into the meaning and style of the play - that is, what it is they must convey as 
well^ what it is they are playing. This is a kind of “objective” acting which we find in a good deal of contemporary theatre 
much of It mfluenced by the work of Bertolt Brecht. Still, all must be real and honest within the world of the play. If it is 
not, the au^ence will not believe the world or the play. A character must be created; an actor cannot play an attitude or a 
^e sm^ he must play a specific and real person. Costumes and scenery will make comments ; they will not be naturaHstic 
but will be selected and designed to make some kind of statement about the object or clothing suggested. Lighting effects - 
m the case of our production vve are planning psychedelic techniques - will be employed to create the fire and emlosions 
cahed for; no effort will be made to create the iUusion of real fire, etc. Parts of the play, particularly the Chorus sections, 

will be accompanied by a wide assortment of percussion instruments. These instruments, electronically amplified, will be 
used for the sound effects in the play. tpmicu, wm uc 

The play is highly stylized, absurd, funnv and serious. Its irony is highly important. Its obviousness is a production danger. 
How can we hit you over the head with a sledge hammer and keep you enjoying it? How can we entertain people while 
showing their own stupidity and weakness? If we can answer these challenges, ~ 

we can effectively present The Firebugs. 






SOME BURNING QUESTIONS 

1. Who were the firebugs? 

2. Do these two firebugs compare with any comedy team 
vou know? 

j 

3. Do you think there is any double meaning in the names 
of the characters in the play? 

4. Is there another meaning in each of the following: 
the fire, the attic, the cooked goose, the sheepskin? 

5. The chorus at the end of the play says that this story is 

useless. What meaning do you attach to this statement? \ 

6. Why doesn’t Biedermann turn the firebugs over to the authorities? 

7. How do the firebugs gain entrance to Biedermann’s attic? 

8. How is Biedermann like a condemned man trjdng to please his hangman? 

9. How do you think Knechtling’s suicide affected Biedermann? 

10. What is Frisch’s purpose in having Biedermann offer a goose dinner to the firebugs? 

11. Why do the arsonists insist on the return of the finery to the table? 

12. What special meaning do you attach to the fact that the Ph. D. “betrays” the firebugs immediately after 
supper? 

13. After reading his paper, the Ph. D. chmbs over the footUghts and 
takes a seat in the audience. What is the significance of his doing 
this? 

14. Is the fire in this play symbolic? 



15. Which of the characters would you agree fit the description of 
the men who “dread action more than disaster”? 

16. As Biedermann says, *^What would yoo have done?” 
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“Oh! home! parents! family! duty! how I loathe them! 
How I’d like to see them all blown to bits.” Hypatia--who 
is bored, listless, and useless— shouts her bitterness toward 
her family and wishes release from her parents and escape 
from possible spinsterhood. She feels that no one can real- 
ize the dreadful waste of youth on the selfishness of the old. 

Misdliance, G. B. Shaw’s comedy of language and situ- 
ation in which the plot is not very important, has been de- 
scribed as “a debate in one sitting” during which Shaw 
questions the wisdom of children even knowing who their 
parents are. He would not, however, go so far as to dissolve 
the family, “for the community of a father, mother, and 
their children, though narrow and unfiriendly in itself, is the 
natural social unit.” 

Every human being is, according to Shaw, an experi- 
ment in creative evolution-an attempt by nature to produce 
a superior creature. Consequently, no one, especially the 

preceding generation, has the right to im- 
pose a set of rules and ideas for life on 
children; to do so thwarts this creative 
process. The generation gap, so much dis- 
cussed today, thus provided Shaw with dramatic material over fifty years ago. 













But the misalliance of this play refers to more than a “generation gap,” the in- 
compatibility of parents and children. Rather, Shaw dealt with the incompatibility 
of the requirements of society and the actual nature of human beings. Shaw viewed 
ma5> with a faith that there is more in him than portrays itself in his conduct. Man 
as an expression of the life force does not base his life on reason, but upon evolution- 
ary appetites. Those whose appetites are too strong to be quelled (Mr. Ta^leton; 

Lina; Hypatia; finally, Percival; and, hopefully, Bentley) are in the 
minority group. Those whose appetites are put down by 
conventionality and fear (Lord Summerhays, Johnny, 

Mrs. Tarleton, Gunner) are in the majority group. 






AlthoughShaw accepts no absolute tmth, the vital man of spirit must 
act on what he feels to be the most reliable truth. To do so requires 
fireedom-freedom to be creative, to make a significant contribution 
to mankind. Our educational system and our society stifle and 
frustrate that creativity, rather than challenge it. But man 
must never cease to believe he is a vital, creative human being. 

Mr. Tarleton says, “I’ve got a soul .... Cut me up and 
you can’t find it. Cut up a steam engine, and you 
can’t find the steam , . , but it makes the engine 
go ... . The divine spark is a fact.” 
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ACTION! 



Bang! down through the greenhouse crashed a 
plane with a tall handsome aviator accompanied by 
LinaSzczepanow^ska, a Polish trapeze artist with a 
name ~r> one can pronounce. 



The crashing plane is only part of the action in 
Shaw's Misalliance. Condensed into one crowded af- 
ternoon are the plane crash, attempted murder, and 
several romantic proposals, honorable and otherwise. 
All this occurs at the sumptuous Surrey home of an 
underwear manufacturer, JohnTarleton. 



I 



Misalliance has a timely message for today al- 
though it is not one of Shaw’s m.ajor plays. The author 
pits the dying British aristocracy against the new British industrialism by contrasting the industrialist against the 
exhausted Peer and his ineffectual son. 



Tarleton’s daughter, Hypatia, is engaged to the intelligent but puny son of Lord Summerhays, a veteran 
diplomat who is unable to handle his son or his son’s fiancee. Hypatia yearns to escape the smug prudishness 
of her family and “make a fight for living.” Her sentiments of life are vividly portrayed when she says, “I don’t 
want to be good; and I don’t want to be bad. ... I want to be an active verb.” 



Hypatia knows she has reached the age when she is expected to be married, and, not being able to find a I 
m.an who can stimulate her both physically and mentally, she settles for Bentley whom she respects because of | 
his superior intelligence. Then the aviator, Joey Percival, who is Bentley’s old firiend, arrives and since he is 1 
everything Hypatia wants, she flagrantly pursues him. Joey is afflicted with “conventionalitis” and cannot give | 
vent to his true emotions. Finally he does consider marriage, providing he is given an income. Hypatia throws I 
all modesty aside and demands of her father, “Papa, buy the brute for me.” | 



When Lina alights from the plane she is at first taken for a man, and when her identity is established as 
a circus woman, most of the men in the home feel free to propose love to her. She recognizes that the older 
men are grasping after youth, but she is infuriated at the offer of marriage by Johnny Tarleton because mar- 
riage to him would strip her of independence in a world of male domination. For Bentley, Lina feels tender- 
ness, knowing that he will leave her free. 

By the end of the play pretenses disappear, masks fall, and the characters are revealed in their true 
natures. 

Ridiculing bad alliances, Shaw is concerned with the question of what constitutes the best alliance and 
aims at presenting the best solution. Hypatia needs a strong virile man, and Bentley needs some one to spank 
some maturity into him. The alliance of old Tarleton or Lord Summerhays with either of the younger women 
is ridiculous because it combines youth and age. Lina, who shoves the men off to the gym to do exercises and 
is stronger than all of them, proves that women are more than ornaments. 

The playwright also deals extensively with the problem of the impossibility of communication between 
two generations. Hypatia can’t reveal her true thoughts to her parents because she feels they cannot understand 
her. She, in turn, is not able to understand her parents. Shaw seems to feel that two generations ',ee life so 
differently they can hardly talk together. Tarleton sums it all up when he says about parents and children, 

“Oh, the gulf that lies between them! The impossible, eternal gulf.” 








Critical Comments: 

"Shaw's plays generally divide an audience into three sections: those who take in only the funny bits 
(They are the majority, so his plays are popular), those who attend chiefly to the philosophy (Some 
dislike it or are bored), and those who are irritated and puzzled by fun and philosophy being so 
thoroughly mixed together (. . . his critics)." 

Theater Arts, December, 1961. 



"Among the many topics that Shaw takes up are the man who is all brains, nerves, and breeding vs 
the natural, or physical man; sentimental notions about women vs the truth about women; ^-ppropri- 

^11 • a.%..* m ^Ma^a • I m ^a^^ a^aa4«a ^ a^M aa«M *^L>aa^^ a a 

avs icuiii 1^0 VO I cai ic;o, ai iQ auu vc an, uic iiil|juooiuiiiiy \Ji ivvu ici a uui lo 9^7111119 1 %./ uouii 

New Yorker, October 21 , 1 96 1 . 



"George Bernard Shaw pokes fun at social conventions, apparently for the sheer delight of 
outrageous. ..." 

J. B. Priestley, England in Literature, 
Scott, Foresman, 1968. 



About the Playwright— 

George Bernard Shaw (Dublin, 1856-1950) believed in British Socialism, wrote biting humor, ate only 
vegetables, fathered the “theater of the absurd,” campaigned for an alphabet of forty -two letters, and received 
the Nobel Prize for literature. He wrote music and drama criticism, essays, and novels. Ir. the field of drama, 
Shaw produced some fifty plays. 
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Shaw tried to do for his theater what Shakespeare did in the theater of the Renaissance. (In some 
: opinions, Shaw stands as the greatest all-round English dramatist since Shakespeare.) He turned from the nine- 
: teenth century emphasis on dramatic plot to the drama which emphasized ideas, infused with phrases we wish 
i we had said: “Democracy reads well but it doesn’t act well, like some people’s plays”; or “Providence likes to 
I be tempted. That’s the secret of the successful man.” 

I A critic of things as he saw them, Shaw attacked the inadequate British way of life- -“A new sort of lazi- 

ness . . . the bugbear of society: the laziness that refuses to face the mental toil and adventure of making work by 
I inventing new ideas or expending the domain of knowledge, and insists on a ready-made routine.” He designed his 
j| work to lift people out of a society exhausted by burdens of false “gentility” and depressed by short-sighted goals: 

( “The problem for the nation is how to get itself governed by men whose growth is arrested and when they are 
little more than college lads.” With courtesy and wit, Shaw tried to get his generation to see themselves as they 
^ really were. “I’m not prepared,” Shaw said, “to cast off the social bond. It’s like a corset: it’s a support to the 
I figure, even if it does squeeze and deform it a bit.” 



Shaw’s style is personal; his dialogue is sharp-flavored. (“A perpetual holiday 
is a good working definition of hell”; and, “Common people d( lot pray, my lord: 
they only beg.”) His talent as an artist, however, rests on his ability to create 
interesting characters-men and women excited by life, able to infect others with 
their excitement. His great characters are either great teachers or great learners- 
or both. 

We axe keyed in to most of Shaw’s personal beliefs in Man and Superman, a 
play based on the Don Juan theme. Back to Methuselah shows the stages of human 
evolution and presents the theme of Man striving for a state of “bodiless perfection.” 
St. Joan shows the strength of simple faith over the pretenses of organized religion. 

|| The model “man of action” appears in Ceasar and Cleopatra, and Pygmalion— the 
I plot source for the recent musical, My Fair Lady— advances Shaw’s belief that the so- 

called superiority of the “upper classes” is really only a product of education and 
child-re; iring practices. 
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Misalliance: Notes from Actors Theater 

Shaw called this one a “pot-boiler” and by his definition it certainly is. On the other hand, his “pot-boilers” have 
survived and thrived when, in some instances, his “significant” works have not. This play is a bright, brittle, high 
comedy - a comeify of manners - peopled \*^ith delightful, stodgy, and somevvhat wacky characters. Shaw levels 
in on Victorian manners and mores, on class distinctions and foolishness. The social silliness of man is often a central 
Shaw theme. 

The basic and really singular challenge of producing this play is to present the very pretty and witty come^, keep 
the pace and action moving, and still realize the points which are meaningfully planted by the playwright. Like all 
Shavian comedies, Af/sfl//w«ce is suffused with soda! jibes and incisive observations. There is much “meat” and we 
must be certain that we neither ^oss over it simply for the comedy nor emphasize it at the expense of the comedy. 

lilt; ucucuii/C iiaa lvt uc iiuuuiuuiicu au uiat oil ulc voxuca COiuc oxivc vm atagC* 

The overall effect of the production must, of course, be light, colorful, bright, and gay. The people are all essentially 
innocent regardless of their intellect or wt. They see the dying rose colors of Victorian innocence through the still 
only slightly smoked glass of the industrial revolution. The worldliness is naive as Mr. Shaw fires his steel pointed plume 
into the lace covered behind of society’s sacred cow. ^ . ^ , 



QUESTIONS 



1. To you, what does the word misalliance mean? What are the misalliances in Shaw’s play? 

2. Most critics agree that Misalliance is a comedy. In your opinion, why? What would you consider to be the 
highest point of comedy in the play? 

3. At what point In the play does Hypatia express her thirst for an unconventional life? What prompts her to do so? 

4. What does Hypatia hate most about Bentley? What does she admire? 

5. What is Mr. Summerhays’ attitude toward his son’s tantrums? Mrs. Tarleton’s attitude? Does the name 
“Bunny” surest an attitude? 

6. In Misalliance, does Shaw poke fun at love or make serious comments about it? 

7. What triggers Tarleton’s outburst, “The young are all alike, hard, coarse, shallow, cruel, selfish, dirty-minded”? 

8. What are the author’s views on woman’s independence? Through which character is Shaw’s point of view par- 
ticularly portrayed? How? 

9. What is the meaning we attach to each of Tarleton’s references to books and/or writers (Darwin, Tennyson, the 
Bible}? What Shavian philosophy do the references imply? 

10. What is the misalliance between each of the following pairs? 

Tarleton-Lma, Bendey-Hypatia, Bentley-Lina, Summerhays-Hypatia, Hypatia-Percival 
Which relationship is more nearly an alliance? 

11. Why does Shaw include instances of religious hypocrisy or insincerity? Can you cite several instances? 

12. Point out instances of Shaw’s satire of Percival the gentleman and of Percival the man. 

13. Who is the one character who never masks his (her) real self? 

14. What social classes are represented through the occupations of the characters? 

15. Which of the proposals to Lina did she consider most dishonorable? Why? 

16. Compare Lina’s and Hypatia’s approaches to life. 



Coordinator: FORREST SHEARON 
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RALEIGH PORTER, KATHLENE RILEY, ESTHER S. ROBERTSON, HELEN SCOTT 
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CARNIVAL OF LEAVES 
LEAVES OUT THIEVES 

“Shush— here come our marionettes;*** 



“Son, in matters of money there's 
no such thing as enough. ’ 
























"THEY'RE CROOKED 
AS CORKSCREWS' 






"THERE ARE SOME 
^ ^ CAN LOVE." 
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J^Sfe sppjy^ cann^tgp^^ a boy who 
has nefther a father no#a mother.'' 



Fantasy or fact^^:; 
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ELOPEMENT? 



Abduction? 



•‘Yes, Daddy." 



"One doesn't as a rul6 doze o ff the night 
of one's elopement, but / was tired, my 
darling. I'm not used'to staying Up i 
late." S 
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Thieves in the leaves, 
Bats in the jiilfry; ' 



DID LORO EDGARD LOSE HIS 
SON IN THE LONDON TIMES? 
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A clarinet jigs, 
jokes and mocks. 



"MV LIWfE. ROBBER GIRlif 



FAKlE PAINTING STOLEN 






BY FAKE THIEF 
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"'Our. terrible, gentle Juliette, 












"Intrigues are fermenting- 
marriages are brewing/' 






''Ydtt^^playingr* 
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FROM FAKE HOSTESS 



A town crierfs pickles are 
pocked wh^e he cries 
the dangerj^f invading 
picklepo^pts! 
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"Every time she screams like th^f^K 
I think my beard's loose." 









Pm^or ParcM. 
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LOVE: the lmpossible%ttttn^m ^ * 

fc^o. 

"I'm in the mood for a 
gigantic piece of folly. " 
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"wnen y^4i;^9|^»i.pMrb, . 
know thereVsismetnirid'wrong.” 
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All Show or For Real? 



Happy or sad? Comic or tragic? Rosy or gloomy? 

Jean Anouilh classified his plays in two ways: pieces roses (rose pieces) and pieces noires (black pieces). Thieves' Carnival would be 
classified, on the surface, as a piece rose-~it is a fantasy; the world of dreams dominates reality. The characters live because they 
give themselves entirely to illusion, and they live with youthful enthusiasm. Lady Hurf goes along with the Spanish Grandees; 
Juliette accepts Lord Edgard’s story of his lost son; Gustave finally accepts Juliette’s idealism. And yet, on looking more deeply, one 
can see the characters’ deceptions. The thieves are so well disguised that they pick each other’s pockets. Lord Edgard hides behind 
his newspaper, appearing ignorant of what goes on around him. The Dupont -Duforts pretend constantly. Gustave and Juliette must 
someday awaken from iUusion. The awakening will be sad, but it is possible for it to be heroic. The play is really black; the rose is 
only on the surface. 

Thieves' Carnival makes the most of a basic theatrical element— mistaken or assumed identity. Anouilh’s characters 

1^0170 vrot-safl icoocrknc -PAr -flio -i /Ion a o flioi/ oooiinno on/1 o rtroo+ tyori" fVlA Qr*‘finn iiCaH fo 
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“masks.” At the end of the play, Gustave accepts a new identity-a long-lost son-even though 
he knows better, for he can marry Juliette only if he assumes another disguise. \r\ Misalliance 
Joey Percival acted as he thought he should, not as he felt. Biedermann, in The Firebugs, 
pretended ignorance of the activity in his attic, mentally refusing to believe his eyes. Truth 
plays hide and seek on the stage; the characters pretend to be something they arc not, and 
yet Aere is reaUy no falsity in this action. Everyone wears masks of one sort or another, but 
few admit it. Anouilh says that we are all caught in this absurd mechanism— the masquerade 
of life. We were bom into it, we live in it, and we will get out of it only when we die. 

All of the characters in the play wear masks of one sort or another. A few wear the most 
obvious kind of mask-a physical disguise. Who does this and why? 

Many characters wear masks of behavior. Who? Why? Which, if any, are hypocrites? 

Do some wear both types of masks? Do some wear no mask at all? What examples can you give 
from your own experience of people who wear masks of behavior? Do people behave in different 
ways for different people? 

leaves change colors with the seasons. Does a person change his behavior according to the situation 
he is in? How? )^y? Which of the characters in the play do so? 

Do we ever see a mask on another person because we have stereotyped ideas of appearance and corres- 
ponding behavior? 

The play is a carnival of thieves because many of the characters are thieves. Who is the worst thief? 

Peterbono? The Dupont-Duforts? Hector? Juhette? Gustave? Lady Hurf? Eva? the little girl? How 
would you rank these characters in their degree of badness (or goodness)? Or is goodness or badness important in this play? 

The characters wear masks to escape something they don’t like. Who has escaped? From what? To what? 

What is the function of the musician in the play? Does he contribute to the reality or to the fantasy of the play? 




Which elements in the play are 



“rose”? 



Which are “black”? 



For Love or Lucre 

In “What We Do Not Teach and Why,” George Bernard Shaw writes: “. . .whoever consumes goods or services without producing 
by personal effort the equivalent of what he or she consumes, inflicts on the community precisely the same injury that a thief produces! 
and would, in any honest State, be treated as a thief, however full his or her pockets might be of money made by other people.” Using 
the preceding statement as a basis of judgment, just who are the thieves in Thieves' Carnival? In Jean Anouilh’s play we should prob- 
ably find the characters arguing this point among themselves, as there could certainly be very little agreement since it is Anouilh’s 
thesis that the social classes have highly conflicting attitudes toward life and its problems. 

Anouilh believes that the rich and idle nobility see themselves as superior beings, while they look upon the poor as inferior mortals 
existing merely to aid the upper class in its enjoyment of life. The rich feel that they have the right to manipulate the poor, although 
they do not seem to feel prejudiced against them. They seem to feel that the poor are simple, ineffective, and incapable. On the other 
hand, Anouilh believes that the poor have no real desire to be rich, because they fear that wealth may leave them insensitive to life and 
its suffermgs. Further, Anouilh holds that the attitudes of the rich, to life itself, differ from those of the poor. The rich view life as 




bori.ng; the poor, as challenging. The rich are realists; they do not deal in dreams or illusions which are often the 
/ In matters of money, Anouilh sees the poorer classes, represented by thieves, as being preoccupied with a 



stock in trade” of the poor. 



desire for possessions. The middle class. The Dupont-Duforts, tries to acquire possessions through people. 
The upper class, typified by Lady Hurf and her associates, appears to be more concerned with people than 
with possessions. The lower class seeks to acquire money as a means of survival. The middle class needs 
money in order to stabilize itself and to enable itself to reach the upper strata of society. The upper 
class is spoiled by money; there is nothing for which they must strive; hence, they are bored. 

Concerning marriage, Anouilh believes that the upper class has the time and means to be concerned 
with love; the lower class, though eager for gain, must often yield to circumstance; and the middle 
class, bound by property and propriety, goes through with marriage as a means to achieve a desirable 
end. Unlike the middle class, both the upper and lower classes have at least some freedom to be 
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FOR LOVE OR LUCRE-Continued 



romantic and idealistic about marriage. 

Contrast Gustave’s attitude toward marriage with Lady Hurf s; with Eva’s. 

Anouilh sees money as a symbol of corruption. He thinks that those who possess great wealth often use it to cause the poor 
to degrade themselves. Can you show an example of this in Thieves’ CamivaP. 

Dupont-Dufort, Sr. says to Junior, “Son, in matters of money there’s no such thing as enough. I’d far and away prefer you to 
pull off this marriage. Notliing short of that will put our bank fairly and squarely . “ 'ts feet again. So let me see a bit of charm, a 
little fascination.” What has Dupont-Dufort told us about himself in this revealing statement? 

Do Juliette and Gustave ever reverse roles? If so, what trait does this show? 

Why did Lady Hurf let the thieves believe that they had gotten away with the ring? 




Would you characterize Lady Hurf as a realist, an idealist, or a romantic? Explain your choice. 






Thieves or Leaves: Ether on an Orchid 



The gentlemen are bums, the pictures are fake, and the thieves totally inept at thievery. Their notion of stealing is to give their 
victim an orchid with ether, and the carnival of thieves is all a terrible mistake. Meantime, Anouilh’s mad characters take ^^rying 
attitudes toward love. Gustave doesn’t want to take Juliette and “then be forced to leave her.” Peterbono, more realistically, 
says, “You’ll have to leave her one day.” But Gustave is more practical about his “profession” than Peterbono. Lady Hurf sa}^ 
there was nothing but loneliness between her childhood, when she stood in a corner for being naughty, and her even lonelier old 
age. 

Anouilh’s characters, in general, can be divided into three basic categories-idealists, realists, and a mixture of types. The female 
idealists are like young, naive children who live under the illusion that the world can be perfect. 

Some of them, the tragic heroines, would even choose to die in order to reach perfection. The 
male ideaHsts-gentle, kind, but weak-cower behind a mask and play hide-and-seek from truth. 

In the second category are the realists- demanding, proud, self-reliant. Yet, in despair, they will 
settle for “moments of happiness.” The third group includes tlie manipulators, wealthy idlers, 
overblown romanticists. All fight, usually feebly, but occasionally frantically, to escape 
the boredor' of life by such artificial contrivances as carnivals, masquerades, clowning. 

Gustave, in speaking of Juliette, says, “You’ve built yourself a castle in the 
air, that’s all, and your aunt, who’s got bats in her belfry, has built 
herself a dozen.” This attempt to manipulate reality is the foimdation 
for comedy and tragedy. Anouilh’s comedies focus on sexual struggle 
in which the consummation of true and lasting love is possible only for 
very few. The tragedies reflect life as a “kitchen of compromise,” where a bit of this and a dash of that result in a plain old 
“hash.” Illusion always leads to tragedy. Yet, for many men, the tragic and comic sides of man’s striving are inseparable. 

Into which one of the three basic categories would these characters be classified? Lady Hurf, Juliette, Gustave, Eva, 
Hector, Lord Edgard. 

Does anyone escape suffering? 

What evidence can be found to support the view of many critics that Thieves’ Carnival is a tragi-comedy? 

Which of the characters did not dress up for the masquerade? What is the significance of this fact in relation to the con- 
text and meaning of the play? 








From the Director’s Notebook. . . 

Thiev^ Carnival is a delicate comedy combining elements of farce, language, high comedy, and music all interwoven into a play of warm, sad 
wmmsy and cn^. it is at once silly and senous; typically French and typically Anouilh. Like so much of Anouilh’s work the play deals with the 
bored, over-civiIized people who have no ability to be truly alive and the young, untouched people who have no ability to be not alive. The bored 
thS SepHihe^^ peopS Xe-^fith°*” intellectual insight to realize that their lives are a waste. It is the absence of this very insight 

which always fascinates Anouilh is the juxtaposition of real situations with “acted” or “play” situations, reality often com- 
® withm plays within plays, masquerades, characters with varying degrees of awareness regarding the masquerades, 

A * e chMacter has known all along what was or was not going on-^ of these conventions which are found in other works of 

Anouilh are, likewise, found in this play. They are used here for comedy purposes, primarily. 

How should such a play be approached for production? First of all, it must have style. Tills style should be a visual style to begin with. The scenery 
Md costumes should convey the qu^ty of the play; the colors, the cotton candy whimsy, the outrageous characters who people the stage. It has to 
be delicate but obvious; we are not m the world you and I recognize as reaL This is no realistic play and what we see on the stage is from a world of 
its own reahty. And in this whimsical world - as in Alice in Wonderland - consistency is only important when it relates to style. It is not im- 
portant ftat the costumes and the scenery reflect the same historical period. It is not important that we t^ about test pilots when the people 
Me we^g costumes of an earlier toe. What is important is that they treat all the objects with which they come in contact the same way. 

Anouilh intentionally seimates us from the world of the play by setting it in a locale which by his definition is old fashioned, a resort which is 
iteelt no longer very much ahve. A shan^e, bizane place for a bizarre lady to bring her two nieces. . .a bizarre place for them to find some adven- 
tiue ... a tired place for the tired inhabitants of a tired world. Yet, even in this tired place there is some life and it does bloom. 

Thieves Carnival is a pastel play of delight and sadness, gently mixed with colored glass and smoke, a kind of Renoir of theatre entertainment 




JEAN ANOUILH: “I’m in the mood for a gigantic piece of folly.’ 



Bom m Bordeaux in 1910, Je^ Anouilh has devoted nearly all his life to the theatre. His life story is similar to that of many an artist 
-he has stru^ed while Hying in poverty, but his efforts have been rewarded by outstanding success. His reputation as a playwri^t was 
firmty estabmhed in 1^944 when he gained international fame with his tragedy, Later, he followed writers Hke Mark “Kvain 

and Bernard Shaw m becoming interested in Joan of Arc. His play about Joan is called The Lark. 

Anouilh s plays do not reflect reaHty in the sense of being true to the details of everyday experiences. 

They distort reahty by the use of highly stylized dramatic conventions. 

At the very beginniiig of Thieves* Carnival Anouilh suggests the milieu of the theatre as background. 

Characters know, or think, they’re in a play. Hectw sa 5 fs to Eva as they emerge from a romantic 
embrace, ‘‘I say, steady. They’re applauding us.” And Lady Hurf, some time later, says to Eva, “I 
am playing a part. Only, like everj^hing else I do, I play it well, that’s all. Yours now, you play 
badly, little ghrL” 

By Anouilh’s deHberately repetitive use of such words as “play,” “pretend,” “illusions,” and 
“make-up,” he keeps the audience aware of the suggestive miHeu of the theatre as background and 
thus moves the content of the drama another step from real life. 

S. Beynon John in his essay, “Obsession and Techniques in the Hays of Jean Anouilh,” states: 

“The thieves disguised as Spanish grandees, whose entries are marked by musical obUgatos point 
to an ommpotent creator, indulging the private pleasure or manipulating his creatures according to his whim.” It is thr ough this world 
of pretense that Anouilh’s view of man comes into focus. He sees the universe in chaos; man, he believes, builds an illusion between 
himself and the nothingness of life. Man is bound to the world by a shallow society. 




In such a world, it does no good to “explain mysteries,” as Anouilh wrote in his note to The Lark. “The persistent effort of so-called 
modem minds to explain m)^teries is, in any case, one of the most naive and foolish activities indulged in by the puny human brain.” 
He compares the results of analysis to “the nostalgic satisfaction of the small boy who discovers at last that his mechanical duck was 
made up of two wheels, three springs and a screw.” “For my own part I always refuse to tell children how things work, even when I 
know.” 



Anouilh understands tlie difference between information and understanding: in fact, he regards play as one way to understand. “Chil- 
dren, even when they are growing older, are allowed to make a bunch of daisies or play at imitating bird-song, even if they know 
nothing about botany or ornithology. That is just about what I have done.” 

It has been suggested that Anouilh frequently uses words or phrases that refer to the theatre. In addition to the words mentioned above 
can you find other such words or phrases? 

Although Anouilh’s Thieves* Carnival is not conventional, he uses certain conventional devices, such as repetitive vocabulary and the 
name “JuUette.” What does this name suggest? 

Satirical comedy focuses on man’s weaknesses, on his foibles, follies, and absurdities. What in particular is Anouilh satirizinc in Thieves* 
Carnival? 



Does Anouilh exaggerate particular character traits to the extent that any of the characters become caricatures? 
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